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Norice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
{ireraky SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——>———__ 
HE new Lord Mayor, Mr. Alderman Whitehead, was in- 
stalled, as usual, on November 9th; but the dinner at the 
Guildhall was not this year an event. Lord Salisbury betrayed 
a despondency as to the prospects of peace which has created 
some sensation on the Continent; but he dwelt but little on 
domestic affairs, contenting himself with a strongly worded 
assurance that those who expected a Home-rule proposal 
from Tories utterly mistook their attitude of mind. He 
hinted that the Naval Estimates must be increased, as a 
measure of precaution indispensable while Europe was arming 
to the teeth, but disclaimed any present fear of danger 
to this country. The American people had not ratified 
the action of President Cleveland; and as to the petty 
wars on distant frontiers, on the Black Mountain, in 
Sikkim, and on the coast of Africa, “they are merely the 
surf that marks the edge of the advancing wave of civilisa- 
tion,’"—a most felicitous phrase. More importance, though 
not much, attached to the siege of Suakim, which, at all events, 
showed that England could not yet abandon her task of 
enabling Egypt to stand alone. Order was restored in that 
country, and the financial equilibrium had been nearly secured ; 
but the external frontiers were still unsafe. Mr. Balfour, who 
also spoke, after a warm eulogium on Mr. Smith, confined 
himself to an argument that the machinery of the House of 
Commons worked badly because power was wasted on internal 
friction ; and the remaining speakers were as conventional as 
nsual, 








There will be a real struggle yet over Revision in France. 
The Royalists have, through the Marquis de Breteuil, who 
made a speech at Marseilles on Saturday in that sense, openly 
recognised the necessity of supporting General Boulanger pro 
tem.; and the Bonapartists have already, through M. de 
Cassagnac, accepted that view. The Extremists also vote 
with him as against the Government; and the three parties, 
aided by some moderate and some treacherous Republicans, 
may be able to compel unlimited Revision. The very Com- 
mittee in which M. Floquet trusts is growing revolutionary. 
On Friday week, it voted by six to five that the new Constitu- 
tion should be submitted to a plébiscite—suppose the answer 
is “No,” Messieurs ?—and on Wednesday for the total aboli- 
tion of the Senate and the Presidency. This last vote was 
only carried by five to three; but the remaining three 
deliberately abstained. It looks very much as if French 
politicians had lost their foothold, and were drifting to sea on 
a swelling flood. 


It was announced on Saturday that Sir Charles Warren had 
Tesigned his post as Commissioner of Police, and on Monday 
night the Home Secretary confirmed the statement in the 
House of Commons. He read a correspondence, from which 





it appeared that the Home Office had rebuked Sir Charles for 
publishing a paper—not a judicious paper—in his own defence 
in Murray’s Magazine; that Sir Charles had claimed to be 
entirely exempt from the authority of the department; and 
that the Secretary of State had, in consequence, accepted his 
resignation. In his final letter, the Commissioner of Police 
mentioned a previous act of the same kind, and it appears that 
he had resigned, or threatened to do so, when his jurisdiction 
over the detective section of the force was called in question. 
The dispute was settled on that occasion by the resignation 
of Mr. Monro, the head of the detective department; but it 
left a rankling sore, which was exasperated when it was 
found that Mr. Monro was still consulted by the Home 
Office upon all business connected with the investigation 
of crime. Mr. Monro, in fact, was the only man who under- 
stood the ramifications of Irish conspiracies, and as sueh 
was essential to the office. We have discussed the matter at 
length elsewhere, but may mention here that, in our judgment, 
Sir Charles Warren was right as to the detectives, but that 
in claiming authority independent of the Home Office, he was 
opposed to the spirit of the Constitution, which makes of 
every removable official the agent of some Minister of State. 
It was impossible, notwithstanding the Chief Commissioner’s 
great services, and the grave injury which his departure may 
inflict upon the cause of order, to tolerate such a pretension. 
Up to Friday night, no one had been appointed to the vacant 
office, but it was understood that Mr. Wood, Superintendent 
of Police in Manchester, would probably be selected. 


The matter came up in Parliament on Wednesday, on a 
motion by Mr. Bradlaugh to reduce the Police vote by the 
amount of the Commissioner’s salary ; and Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham gave vent to his savage bitterness against Mr. 
Matthews, whom he swore “ before God” he had saved from 
assassination. The attack, however, which was clearly an 
attack on the very existence of authority, was foiled by Sir 
William Harcourt, who, rather to the surprise of the House, 
made an admirable defence of the Home Office, declaring that 
Sir Charles Warren’s pretension was inadmissible. He main- 
tained that the Chief Commissioner was a subordinate, 
although the Home Secretary and he ought to work together 
as confidential colleagues. He thought the civilian character 
of the Force should be carefully maintained, and observed 
that there had been no difficulties while Sir E. Henderson 
was Commissioner, forgetting that at that time the Irish 
tone of contempt for law had not infected the Liberal 
Party. He denied altogether that the people were opposed 
to the police, and ridiculed the notion that Sir Charles 
Warren, whose services he warmly eulogised, had failed in 
not discovering the Whitechapel murderer. Mr. Matthews 
acknowledged with great cordiality the judicial tone of Sir 
William Harcourt’s speech, praised Sir Charles Warren’s firm- 
ness and forethought in dealing with the Trafalgar Square- 
rioters, and denied that he contemplated either a large increase 
of the police, or any considerable reorganisation. The debate 
ended in the rejection of Mr. Bradlaugh’s motion by 207 to 90, 
though the leading Liberals abstained from voting. The 
extremists would nevertheless have gone on for a week or two, 
but the Closure was carried by 198 to 89. 


The report to which we alluded last week unhappily turned 
out true. The terrible miscreant known as “the Whitechapel 
murderer,” who, if insane, differs from all other insane 
persons in persistence, reticence, and fear of the police, had 
committed another crime. Just before 11 a.m. on November 
9th, an “unfortunate” of twenty-four, named Jane Kelly, a 
drinking but not a violent woman, was found in her room, in 
Dorset Court, Dorset Street, dead and naked, with her throat 
cut and her body disembowelled. No clue whatever was left 
by which to trace the murderer, nor is there any guide to his 
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condition or his whereabouts. The police are completely baffled, 
the little evidence there is being hopelessly confused. Several 
witnesses declare they saw “aman” with the woman just before 
the murder, but no two of them describe the same person, or 
even the same kind of person, the only points of agreement being 
that he is about 5ft. 6in. in height, and between thirty and forty 
years old. On all other points, such as colour and dress, the 
“testimony” is hopelessly conflicting, and some of it, we fear, 
imaginative. The Crown has promised a pardon to any con- 
federate; but as the murderer is almost certainly a lonely 
criminal, that is not hopeful, and no reward could stir either 
police or people to more furious zeal. There is nothing to be 
done but wait, and widen inquiry as far as possible. There is 
no proof that the murderer lives in Whitechapel, or that he is 
a poor man. 


The Government have shown firmness in deciding to ask 
for more money for extending the operations of Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Irish Land Act,—the Act enabling tenants to pur- 
chase their holdings at an easy rate. Mr. Balfour is to move 
the first reading of the Bill giving another £5,000,000 for the 
same purposes for which £5,000,000 have already been ex- 
pended, on Monday, and Mr. Gladstone has given notice of 
an amendment that any further dealing with Irish land at 
present ought to take the form of remission of arrears. The 
Bill will be a Bill of only one clause, but the Opposition 
evidently mean to throw their whole strength into their 
resistance to any further reduction of the agitators’ leverage in 
Ireland. If the Government had insisted on dealing with 
arrears, as they offered to do,—only including other arrears 
as well as rent arrears,—the Opposition would have probably 
determined to substitute some scheme of purchase. But what 
they really are determined upon is this,—that the Govern- 
ment shall not have the credit of doing anything by which 
the discontent in Ireland shall be seriously diminished. We 
had hoped more from Mr. Gladstone’s magnanimity than his 
notice of motion seems to imply. 


As a consequence of Mr. W. H. Smith’s notice that Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act is to be renewed before the end of the present 
Session, there was a fierce and most discreditable attempt to 
strike off from the English Prisons vote a sum equal to Dr. 
Barr’s salary as medical officer of Kirkdale Prison, Liverpool. 
This attack on Dr. Barr is due to his having been sent by the 
Government to Ireland, to report on the difference (if any) 
between the medical treatment of prisoners in England and 
Treland, and to his having when in Ireland exposed the character 
of the conspiracy of which poor Dr. Ridley was the victim. Mr. 
Dillon led the attack, on the ground that when Dr. Barr 
visited him in prison, Dr. Barr refused to give him his 
name, and to explain his authority for examining him, which 
Mr. Dillon seemed to think that it was Dr. Barr’s duty 
as a gentleman to have done. Then Dr. Clark called Dr. 
Barr “a disgrace to his profession,” and Mr. Labouchere 
said that “coercive Governments always had to use vile in- 
struments, and that Dr. Barr was the vilest instrument the 
present Government had used in Ireland;” and for all this 
violent language there is absolutely not a scintilla of 
evidence. Dr. Barr is universally respected in Liverpool ; the 
medical statistics of his prison are more satisfactory than 
those of the other prison in Liverpool which is under the same 
conditions; and, in fact, Dr. Barr’s reputation is absolutely 
unblemished. It is really a great hardship that gross libels of 
this kind on private men should be covered, as, of course, they 
are, by the privilege of Parliament. 


On Wednesday night, the Nonconformist Unionist Associa- 
tion entertained Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington at the 
Hotel Métropole, Sir G. Hayter Chubb, the Vice-President of 
the Association, taking the chair. The great object of the 
banquet was that Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington should 
receive an address from the so-called Irish Nonconformists, 
—that is, from the bodies which before the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church were so called,—the Irish Presbyterians, 
represented by the Moderator of their General Assembly, the 
Rev. R. J. Lynd; the Methodists of the South of Ireland, 
represented by the Rev. Dr. Evans; the Irish Congre- 
gationalists, represented by Rev. J. S. Cregan; the Irish 
Baptists, represented by Rev. A. M‘Caig; and the other 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland, represented by Rev. Dr. Orr. 
Sir G. Hayter Chubb, in introducing these Irish ministers to 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington, reminded them that 





even in England some of the most distinguishes OME 
Nonconformist clergy are not in sympathy with ote te 
stone, referring specially to Mr. Spurgeon, Dr, Priey 
Dale, Dr. Stoughton, Dr. White, Dr. Bruce, and Pi * 
William Arthur. But of the Irish Nonconformist dad r 
out of 990 had signed the Unionist address; while on] on 
it was said, of the minority of those who declined to si bo 
declined because they were in sympathy with Mr, Glaist 


The Moderator of the General Assembly of Presbytery; 
the Rev. R. J. Lynd, made the chief speech on behalf ot 
deputation, and an admirable one it was, disowning prvi 
anti-Catholic feeling, contending only for the guarantee via 
the Union gives for equal liberties and equal civil ™ 
expressing the strongest sympathies with the tenant-farm ‘ 
in their effort to secure a wise revision of the Irish Lang — 
and declaring that if they had thought that Home-rule Fe 
give prosperity to Ireland, they would have adopted it with 
the utmost enthusiasm; but that, as on the contrary th 
believe that it would put Ireland back a hundred years : 
least, by placing the wealth and education of Ireland at ty 
disposal of a group of men who had shown no special capacity 
of any kind except as agitators who had again and : 
refused to be bound by the trammels of law, they had had wo 
choice as patriots except to resist it. After the most carefy] 
inquiries, Mr. Lynd was himself convinced that, rightly op 
wrongly, the success of the Irish Home-rule movement my 
result in civil war. 


Lord Salisbury, in his reply, insisted that self-government 
when spoken of for Ireland, is a mere metaphor, since there i 
certainly no self to govern. Ireland, as it is proposed tp 
govern it, would be in effect like a group of five people, three 
of whom would be sitting on the other two and rifling theip 
pockets, and it is ridiculous to talk of such a group a 
enjoying the blessings of self-government. Again, nothing 
could be sillier than to suppose that if Home-rule were granted, 
the violent party now uppermost would make room for “a ge 
of refined, scrupulous, and honourable statesmen” of whon 
we now hear nothing. In revolutions, it is the violent men who 
displace the prudent, not the prudent who displace the violent, 
Parnellite statesmen, Judges, Magistrates, and Constables 
would control the country, and certainly the Presbyterians 
would not feel very happy under them. 


Lord Hartington pointed out that that evening they were 
almost infringing Mr. Gladstone’s patent or copyright in 
addresses on Irish subjects, and that Mr. Gladstone had 
evidently been aggrieved by the infringement, for whereas when 
the English Nonconformists addressed him in warm praise of 
his policy, he congratulated them on their courage in associating 
their political action “with the principles and motives of their 
holy religion,” as soon as he heard of what the Ivish Noncon- 
formists were doing, he declared they were going back to the 
policy of the darkest times, “ without any of the apologies or 
any of the pleas which those former times might well have 
urged for themselves.” Yet, said Lord Hartington, there did 
not seem any excuse for describing the very moderate addresses 
they had heard as a reversion to the policy of the dark ages, 
Mr. Gladstone seemed disinclined to answer any of the ques 
tions that he (Lord Hartington) had put to him, and yet surely 
the men of Ulster had a right to know whether it is intended 
that if Home-rule is granted, the Imperial power will be brought 
to bear to crush those who resist it. Lord Hartington concluded 
by saying that “to leave at the mercy of opponents men who 
had trusted in our honour and confided in our protection, 
would be an act of disgrace, of faithlessness, of dereliction of 
duty, of which I trust the people of this country will never 
be guilty.” 


Mr. Goschen made a very striking speech at West Bromwich 
on Wednesday, in which he followed Mr. Gladstone’s great 
speech at Birmingham, and showed some of his omissions 
and errors. Those of Mr. Goschen’s recent queries which 
Mr. Gladstone had criticised, he had declared to be either 


stale or pettifogging; but Mr. Goschen showed it would 
be very difficult, judging by Mr. Gladstone’s own standard 
to treat several of them as either stale or pettifogging. 
As Mr. Gladstone himself habitually goes back a hundred 
years in order not to be stale, Mr. Goschen thought it im 
possible that he would have regarded a reference to the 
opinion of the late Sir Robert Peel on the Union as stale; 
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ot stale, it was certainly not pettifogging. Then, 
uld hardly be stale to insist that when Mr. 
Morley treats the land question as one that ought to be 

ed di before Home-rule is granted, while Mr. Davitt treats 
: “ that could not be settled till after Home-rule has been 
sere Mr. Gladstone should declare which of his two dis- 
; iad followers and colleagues he himself intends to sup- 
org Now, asit is certainly not stale to press Mr. Gladstone to 
_ sot answer to this question, it will apparently fall into the 
owt of pettifogging ; yet any point less pettifogging than 
this, whether the land question in Ireland ought to be taken 
out - the hands of the Irish Home-rulers for settlement, or 


left in their hands, can hardly be conceived. 


and if n 
again, it co 


The great wave of change has clearly struck Africa. On all 
her coasts there is movement; somebody called by the natives 
the “ White Pasha” is advancing from the Lakes up the Nile, 
with, according to report, “a naked army 7” and something big 
is going on in the very centre of the continent. At least, the 
Tripolitan Government, which is not inventive, has heard that 
seventy thousand “ Mahdists” have attacked Wadai, the State 
west of Darfur, and after a severe struggle, in which they 
were at first defeated, captured Wadai, its capital, the 
Sultan flying. It is a safe rule never to believe figures 
if stated by an Asiatic or an African; and it is not certain 
that the victors are those whom we call “ Mahdists.” They 
may be followers of the Senoussia, the great semi-monastic 
association which has of late grown so strong in all the 
anknown country south of Tripoli and Tunis; but that some 
military event of importance to Mussulmans has happened, is 


beyond question. 


A grave debate was raised on Monday, nominally on the 
Attorney-General’s salary, really on the question whether the 
Law Officers of the Crown should do other work or not. Sir 
Henry James thought they should not, on the ground that 
they could not do justice to the State and their clients, and 
that there was a want of continuity in the practice of the 
office which was injurious to the community. He did not, how- 
ever, draw the deduction which seems unavoidable,—that the 
Attorney-General, like the officer who drafts Bills, should be 
outside politics. The great difficulty in the way of prohibiting 
private practice is that a first-class counsel would fear to accept 
an office which would terminate his private practice, yet in 
which he could have no certainty from Session to Session. It 
would be easy to abolish the Law Offices altogether, and let 
Government get its advice where it could; but the change 
would be a costly one, and the Government needs legal aid 
inside the House of Commons. Perhaps the best compromise 
would be to leave things as they are, but establish an etiquette 
that the Attorney-General should accept no contentious briefs 
requiring him to go into Court, except from the Crown. He 
could then still advise in important cases. 





The Bedford College (York Place), the only women’s college 
in London that has the chemical and physical laboratories 
required for the proper teaching of students who intend to 
take the science degrees of the University of London, is 
making an application to the London Companies for aid in 
extending those laboratories so as to bring them up to the 
highest point of efficiency. This cannot be done without a 
considerable extension of the building, and as the opportunity 
has just occurred of securing fresh building ground next to 
the College, and building a wing which cannot be added with- 
out an expenditure considerably exceeding £3,000, it is of the 
first importance to this most valuable institution that it should 
bein a position to obtain the ground requisite before Christmas 
next. We sincerely hope that the City Companies will take 
its very high claim on public gratitude into their careful 
consideration. There is no institution of the kind in London 
which has done its work better than Bedford College, or that 
has secured a higher place for its studentsin the examinations 
of the London University. 


_ We hope that the attempt which has been deliberately made 
im some parts of the country to turn the County Councils into 
Political bear-gardens, is likely to fail, and fail completely. Of 
course, the proper business of these Councils is to consult for 
the local interests of the ratepayers in relation to all county 
affairs, and it seems to us to be every voter’s duty to choose 
the best man he can find for that purpose, whether he be 
nominally Gladstonian or Unionist, Home-ruler or Conserva- 








tive. But a great effort has been made by some of the 
most unscrupulous of political partisans to prevent this, 
and to pervert local business to party purposes. For 
example, at Swindon, a month ago, a gentleman of the 
name of Fuller deliberately advocated the introduction of 
politics into county elections, “as the only way in which 
the rural population could be educated to realise the 
importance of the elections,” which is precisely like saying 
that the only way in which the people can be taught to 
raise and administer the poor-rates wisely, is to excite their 
passions on matters which have no relation to the poor. 
Indeed, this was artistically attempted at the same meeting, 
in a speech of Mr. Rider Cook’s, which suggested that 
the difference between Mr. Gladstone and other Chancellors 
of the Exchequer is that Mr. Gladstone “had not chosen 
to play with Jew financiers as other Chancellors of the 
Exchequer had done, and speculate as to produce, &c.,” “other- 
wise he might have been a millionaire.” We should like to hear 
the scorn which Mr. Gladstone himself would express of so 
unworthy an attempt as this to injure a younger statesman 
in his honour. But so far as we can judge, efforts of this 
kind to pervert the issues of local government, by mixing 
them up with partisan passions, have for the present entirely 
failed. We hope that the elections in January may show that 
the best men have been chosen, whether they be Home-rulers 
or Unionists, Whigs or Radicals or Conservatives, and that 
the men elected intend absolutely to ignore politics, and to 
devote their whole mind to the anxious administrative duties 
with which they have been entrusted. 


M. de Freycinet, the French War Minister, carried his 
Estimates on Monday, amidst a scene of enthusiasm the more 
remarkable because his speech was of the most uncompromising 
kind. “It is vain,” he said, “to hope for any reduction in 
the War Budget.” Until the situation changes, the regular 
military estimate cannot sink below £22,000,000—in a country, 
mind, with a conscription—and to this must be added 
£20,000,000 more for extraordinary expenditure on defences, 
besides a large sum already voted and partially expended. 
This £20,000,000 will be spread over several Budgets; but 
still, it makes a heavy addition to that of each year. M. de 
Freycinet denied any purpose of aggression, but declared 
that the situation rendered sacrifices indispensable, and 
appealed in rather inflated terms to the patriotism of his 
audience. The Chamber responded to this appeal, and though 
it is pledged to secure economy, passed the Estimates on 
Tuesday, after an almost formal debate, without a division. It 
is probable that the electors, who are afraid of an invasion, 
approve this expenditure, although it seems to have no end; 
but it is difficult to avoid the idea that an extreme reluctance 
to affront military opinion has something to do with the im- 
mense outlay. 


It is becoming sufficiently clear that Lord Salisbury was 
wise in agreeing to assist the Germans in blockading the East 
African coast. Had he refused, the German Government might 
have been goaded into taking extreme steps to recover its lost 
prestige. The African traveller, Herr Paul Reichard, publicly 
accuses it of extreme weakness in not annexing the whole 
Sultanate of Zanzibar; and among its own supporters there 
is a feeling that it has not supported its own colonial policy 
by a sufficient display of strength. Indeed, it is not quite 
clear that the Sultan of Zanzibar is yet safe, for the semi- 
official journals state that a demand is to be made upon him 
for compensation as guarantor of the cessions to the Germah 
African Company, and he has no resources to part with except 
certain territorial rights on the mainland, which are almost 
nominal, but are recognised by Europe as valid for the 
sake of convenience. A “grant” from a suzerain is a better- 
looking title than conquest. The Germans intend, moreover, 
to raise a native force, but are puzzled whence to obtain one, 
and are talking of enlisting Mahrattas. That will never do, 
as their discipline would be intolerable to Hindoos, who would 
mutiny in a week upon the question of food; and they cannot 
obtain Negroes from the West Indies, because they will not 
pay enough. Civilised Negroes would demand five times 
German pay. They will have to employ Arab and Abyssinian 
non-commissioned officers, and with their aid apply the con- 
scription slowly to their own dark subjects. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 96} to 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_— =o 
THE IRISH NONCONFORMISTS. 


: en English Nonconformists,—who at least exist, and 
may, indeed, boast of a very conspicuous form of 
existence in relation to British politics,—will have this 
consolation, if they need any, for the part they have 
played in thwarting the wishes of those of their friends in 
Ireland who resemble them most nearly in religious creed 
and organisation,—that by the playing of that part they 
have given back a sort of posthumous life (or immortality, 
as the Positivists would call it) to Nonconformists who 
have no real existence at all; for as in Ireland there is no 
Established Church, of course in Ireland there can be and 
are no Nonconformists. Nevertheless, the very prominent 
part which the English Nonconformists have taken in sup- 
porting Mr. Gladstone’s policy for Ireland, has galvanised 
the bodies which once were Nonconformist in Ireland into a 
new moral and political significance, and has created for 
them the great political opportunity which they used so 
admirably in the banquet at the Hotel M¢tropole last Wed- 
nesday. Nothing could be more dignified than the attitude 
taken up by the Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church,—the Rev. R. J. Lynd,—in the 
speech in which he vindicated for himself and the former 
Nonconformists of Ireland the right to speak out in answer 
to the challenge of the English Nonconformists who have 
so warmly supported Mr. Gladstone. He showed that this 
was not, on his own or his friends’ part, in any sense what- 
ever an anti-Catholic demonstration. On the contrary, 
they protested against the Irish policy of the English 
Nonconformists in the name of the most sagacious and 
intelligent of the Irish Roman Catholics, no less than in 
their own name. They asked for no political ascendency 
over Roman Catholics, or over Christians of any other 
Church. They asked for nothing but equal security for 
all, equal security in civil rights and privileges. They were 
not indifferent, he said, to the old grievances of the tenant- 
farmers. On the contrary, they had been in the front rank 
of the land-reformers, and still held that the reform of the 
land-tenure goes to the root of Irish discontent, and that if 
it could be effectually achieved, the Home-rulers would lose 
all the leverage which they have only obtained by identi- 
fying the Land question with the Home-rule question. 
He and his brethren had always wished to keep religion 
and politics apart, and he himself had never appeared on 
a party platform till Mr. Gladstone sprang his Parnellite 
policy on the nation. But when that had been done, and 
when men of similar theological creeds in England had 
thought it right to bring their religious convictions to the 
support of the Parnellite policy for Ireland, it became his 
duty and that of his colleagues to show that, in their 
opinion at least, equally deep religious convictions of 
the same type, when held by those who have a more 
minute and personal knowledge of the wants of Ireland, 
do not point to the same conclusion. If they could believe 
that Home-rule would bring prosperity and peace to 
Treland, he and his friends, said the Moderator, would 
adopt that policy with enthusiasm. But, convinced as 
they were that it would throw back their country in 
civilisation for a hundred years, they had thought it their 
duty as patriots to make their present stand. And why 
did he hold that such a policy would throw back Ireland 
in civilisation for a hundred years? Because the party 
into whose hands it would throw Ireland had shown no 
capacity for anything but agitation of a kind which 
rested on law-breaking, and “to set law-breakers at 
the head of affairs, and make them law-makers, would 
be the height of suicidal folly.” Such was the tenor 
of the Moderator’s speech, and it is hardly possible to 
conceive a more reasonable or temperate plea for breaking 
the general rule which enjoins political reserve on religious 
teachers. The English Nonconformists say that it is a 
religious duty to supersede coercion in Treland by love. 
The Irish Nonconformists reply that it is a very strange 
way of superseding coercion by love in Ireland at 
large, so to supersede it only in relation to those who 
deliberately break the law by enforcing boycotting 
and the “ Plan of Campaign,’ and then to super- 
sede not love but liberty by coercion in relation to 
those who now obey the law. If it be said that Ireland 
being once endowed with the right of self-government, 





there could be no reason to fear any conse 
kind, the reply is that the Land heme ant 
League have exercised the privilege of self-govern 

in the most absolute way for many years peak a 
Irish priests being very frequently the chairmo, - 
chief administrators of the various branches, and that 
result has been very much what Lord Salisbury ian 
described when he remarked that “if three peo Me y 
sitting upon two people and rifling their pockets . wan 
not say that they are a group of five enjoying the blessin, 
of self-government.” If the Irish priests had not tak 
the part they have in the politics of the Land League od 
the National League, there would certainly be te 
justification for other religious bodies in “protes Pee 
against Home-rule as a policy which, by throwing immep 
power into the hands of the Irish priests, would mi 
danger the civil liberties of the country. But whether 
the revival of religious bigotry or religious exclusive. 
ness be or be not probable,—and we are amongst those 
who heartily hope that this would not be very likel 
in Ireland,—no one can deny that the other religion, 
denominations have every right to watch with fear and 
trembling any policy which would throw into the hands of 
the Irish priesthood an overwhelming political power, after 
the experience they have had of the manner in which that 
political power has been abused in relation to the agrarian 
agitation. However improbable the revival of religious 
persecution may be, a thoroughly unscrupulous use by the 
priesthood of religious influence in relation to secula 
matters is not only not improbable, but practically certain 
after the experience of the last few years. And that being 60, 
the other religious bodies of Ireland cannot feel the smallest 
moral confidence that even the revival of religious per. 
secution is outside the bounds of reasonable fear. When 
you have proved that class-power has been abused, you may 
reasonably guard against giving it any fresh chance of 
asserting and wielding a new sort of influence. 

And Lord Salisbury was absolutely right in warning 
the Irish deputation against the delusion that “if 
Home-rule is once granted, there is anything that can 
be hoped for from the checks which may have been 
put into the Act of Parliament, and which it is trusted 
that the vigour and resolution of England will wield. 
If England once gives way, if she once surrenders at this 
stage and on this point, she will have announced to the 
world that there is nothing to be feared from her resist- 
ance. And the statesmen under whose influence she will 
have achieved that surrender, have by their own constant 
changes of policy, by the promises they have made and 
systematically broken, by the policies they have promoted 
and systematically stultified, informed you beforehand as 
clearly as if they had given you legal notice of it, that when 
Ireland demands Separation at your hands, she shall have 
it.” Indeed, that is not the worst. Separation, if it came 
soon, would be indefinitely, we might almost say infinitely, 
better, than Separation delayed till England had been 
defied again and again by the breach of every stipulation 
she had made for the minority, and till that minority had 
had all the heart taken out of it by the fear that the whole 
power of England would be used to prevent their making 
terms for themselves. Lord Hartington’s remark that he 
could get no declaration out of Mr. Gladstone as to whether 
or not he intended that the power of England should be 
used to compel the submission of Ulster to an Irish Parlia- 
ment and Administration, in case an Irish Parliament and 
Administration were once established, is of special interest 
because it suggests the true reason why that question 
is never faced. It is not faced because to face it 
and answer it in the affirmative would be fatal to 
the policy, while to face it and answer it in the 
negative would be equally fatal to the policy. We may 
be quite sure of this, that the Home-rulers themselves 
have never seriously put this question to themselves, 
or ventured to answer it when put. And they are 
perfectly wise, if they want to carry Irish Home-rule, 
not to put this question to themselves and not to 
attempt to answer it. By ignoring the question, they 
may carry Home-rule; and if once they have carried 
Home-rule, it is quite possible that the question might 
answer itself. Civil war or revolution in Ireland would 
probably upset the Government which had carried Home- 
rule, and then there need be no answer. And if 
there were no civil war, why then English interference 
would have ceased; and certainly the statesmen who 
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—————— 
had fought for Home-rule would never care to renew 
-terference. The men who hand over Ireland to the 
° ellites will certainly not use the resources of the 
en to snatch back again the prey which they have 
elivered, bound hand and foot, to their foes. 





SIR CHARLES WARREN. 


IR CHARLES WARREN’S resignation, though 
s perhaps unavoidable, is a most unfortunate occur- 
rence. We cannot agree with the leading thought of his 
jnjudicious essay 1n Murray's Magazine, that the anarchical 
forces in London had in 1886 so mastered the defenders of 
order, that had they but known it, they might have ruined 
the Metropolis; for on the very first attempt at massacre— 
and general pillage without blood-shedding is impossible 
_the whiff of grapeshot would have been fired, and anarchy 
would have been driven under hatches for a generation. 
The immense majority of adult males in London do not 
intend to tolerate even pillage, and murder by anarchists 
would at once have restrung the moral nerves whose 

dual weakening is the sole cause of our recurrent 
disorders. But we fully agree that the forces which defied 
Sir Charles Warren when he took up the reins were formid- 
able, that he faced them with ability as well as courage, and 
that he mastered them in the English way—or, rather, the 
London way—without any expenditure of human life. He 
has been abused for his success ever since by those who 
favour disorder, and his resignation, though not produced 
by their attacks, has been facilitated by them, and will be 
regarded by all the anti-social parties as a triumph, 
tempting them on the first promising opportunity once 
more to try conclusions with the law. That is most 
unfortunate, if only because it will compel the next 
Chief Commissioner, especially if he is a civilian, to be 
unusually stern; and we cannot but regret that the 
Premier saw no way of healing up the quarrel which, it is 
dear, had broken out between Sir Charles Warren and the 
Home Office. Mr. Matthews would, of course, have accepted 
any decision of the Cabinet, and Sir Charles Warren, even 
if he is, as alleged, a man difficult to work with, and only 
in his place when unquestionably at the top, is a high- 
minded officer of great experience, who has obeyed orders 
all his life, and who must recognise fully that in a country 
like this there cannot be a dictatorship, even within the 
limits of a department. It must have been possible to 
reconcile Scotland Yard and the Home Office, or at least 
tomake them pull together, and we regret that an effort 
for that end was not more seriously made. The tranquil- 
lity of London is, or should be, an object of the highest 
State concern; and whatever may be the best way to secure 
it, it is clear that it cannot be secured through quarrels 
raging within the responsible department. 

As regards the quarrel itself, we hold Sir Charles 
Warren to be in the right on his secondary, and grievously 
in the wrong on his main contention. We do not see 
how a Chief Commissioner of Police is to provide for the 
safety of London unless he is also the responsible head 
of the detective department. That department may, of 
course, be wanted, as for some years past it has been wanted, 
to perform semi-political functions—that is, to speak plainly, 
to defeat the attempts of the Irish dynamite faction—and 
in performing that duty, may need incessant and direct 
communications with the Home Offiee. But those com- 
munications should be made with the knowledge and 
consent of the Chief Commissioner, who should arrange 
with the Home Secretary at what point and in what con- 
tingencies the business of Scotland Yard must give way to 
the business of the State. As we understand the semi- 
official statements, and especially the kind of memorandum 
published in the St. James’s Gazette of Tuesday, Mr. 
Monro, as head of the detectives, attended too exclusively 
to Irish business, and on that business communicated too 
exclusively with the Home Secretary. Sir Charles Warren 
had a right to object to that, and to feel irritated 
When Mr. Monro, after resigning, was “ consulted ” in all 
hatters relative to the detective department, and thus 

came virtually the Home Office so far as detectives were 
Concerned. That arrangement looked like a juggle, and 
we do not wonder that to a man with Sir Charles Warren’s 
views of his own position, it was exceedingly offensive. 
But then, that view was radically wrong, so wrong as 

to be almost wrong-headed. Sir Charles Warren’s claim 
8 really to be as independent of her Majesty’s Government 





as if he were a Judge. He had published in Murray’s 
Magazine of November a defence of himself which his 
best friends could hardly describe as anything but 
injudicious, and the Home Office, just then irritated by 
the Monro controversy, took the opportunity of calling 
his attention to a Circular of May 27th, 1879, forbidding 
the police to discuss the affairs of the department in public 
papers. This was, of course, to treat Sir Charles Warren 
as a subordinate, and the Chief Commissioner instantly 
replied by a letter containing his resignation, on the 
distinct ground that “the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department has not the power under the statute 
of issuing orders for the police force.” That is a pre- 
tension which cannot be allowed for one moment, for 
if it were, there would be no Minister in Parliament 
responsible for a force which, nevertheless, Parliament 
pays. Those who drafted the statute undoubtedly meant 
to make the Government ultimately responsible, or they 
would not have retained in the Crown the power of dis- 
missing the Chief Commissioner; and by a well-under- 
stood rule, each Secretary of State represents fully and 
can bind that collective official entity which in this 
country represents the Crown. We do not believe there 
is a constitutional lawyer in the country who would deny 
the principle, and it has always been applied by all parties 
to the police of London. If it has not, why do Members 
attack the Government when anything goes wrong with 
the Force, and why does the Home Secretary always feel 
himself called upon to defend it? He is not responsible 
for the police of Liverpool or Birmingham, because there 
isa Municipality ; but the only Municipality for the Metro- 
polis is Parliament itself. That the Chief Commissioner is 
a considerable officer of State, must be admitted, and there- 
fore that he is entitled to a respect and courtesy which the 
Home Office was sometimes too unwilling to show; but 
that a man commanding a force of thirteen thousand men, 
and charged with the security of London, should have no 
superior responsible to Parliament, is almost absurd. Mr. 
Matthews might have been a little less rigid, and might have 
made more effort to conciliate a very successful subordinate ; 
but as a rule, the claim of authority in our departments is 
too little pressed, and if the pretension to independence 
were maintained, there was nothing for it except to accept 
Sir Charles Warren’s resignation. It is a pity to lose 
him, almosta disaster at this moment; but the existence of 
the imperium in imperio such as he desires to establish 
could not be permitted even for a few days. Allowing for 
a certain defect in method, due no doubt to previous 
quarrelling, the action of the Home Secretary in accepting 
Sir Charles Warren’s offer was not only justified, but 
unavoidable. He could have done nothing else without 
surrendering powers of which he is a trustee both for the 
Crown and the people. If he could not rebuke the Chief 
Commissioner, he could not a fortiori remove him for mis- 
conduct, and Sir Charles Warren must thenceforward have 
been acknowledged to possess independent and irresponsible 
authority within his department. 

The Government will, we doubt not, speedily find a 
competent Chief Commissioner, and whether he is a 
soldier or a civilian is of no consequence, except in one 
respect. All experience proves that in any serious emer- 
gency a civilian calls out the soldiers much more readily 
than a soldier. He is more liable to alarm, and he under- 
stands less of the frightful effect of modern weapons if 
used against a crowd. It is probably because the Mayors 
of the great cities are civilians, that soldiers are summoned 
so much more frequently in other great cities than im . 
London,—where, indeed, they have never appeared in 
strength since 1848. The difference is not, however, very 
important, and we may trust that within a few months 
the whole incident will have been forgotten. The worst 
feature in it was the burst of cheering from the Opposition 
benches when Sir Charles Warren’s resignation was 
announced. Sir Charles is a staunch Liberal; his record 
is of the highest kind, and the hostility shown towards him 
by the Opposition can arise only from a certain sympathy 
with disorder caught from their Irish allies. Some of 
them try, indeed, to base their antagonism on the failure 
of the police to capture the Whitechapel murderer ; but 
the majority of them are well aware that this ground is 
untenable. Sir Charles has done all that man can do 
to protect Whitechapel, and of all who cavil, not one has 
suggested an alternative course of proceeding, or has 
pointed out a possible precaution which has been omitted. 
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The simple truth is, that the anarchists are against the 
Government, and that the Liberals are against it too, and 
that as Sir Charles Warren put the anarchists down, the 
Liberals feel that Sir Charles can be no friend of theirs. 
The emotion is natural enough, perhaps, now that faction 
has grown so hot; but the effect of it is to create in the 
friends of disorder an impression that one great party in 
the State regards them with tolerant eyes, an impression 
which can only lure them on to more and more violent acts. 





COLONIAL JEALOUSIES AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


We suppose that we are all agreed that to keep the 
Colonies in hearty alliance with England is one of 
the highest aims of our Imperial policy ; but we are cer- 
tainly not all agreed as to the best way of achieving this 
end. And there is one quite certain way, as we should have 
thought, of failing to achieve it,—namely, by teaching the 
Colonies to despise the central authority, and to believe that 
nothing is easier than to make it bend this way or that, 
at the caprice of any Colonial Government which chooses 
to send us “indignant” messages. Nobody in this country 
pretends that in the case of our self-governing Colonies 
it is desirable to use force to retain them as parts of the 
Empire. They are probably well aware that that is not 
the policy of the British Crown and Parliament, and that if 
ever they should make up their minds that it is for their in- 
terest to break the tie with Great Britain, we certainly shall 
offer no resistance to their wishes. But it is one thing to 
treat the tie as a perfectly voluntary one, to which they 
adhere because it is one they like and by which they profit ; 
it is quite another to treat it as a tie which they may 
modify at their own pleasure, even in relation to the dis- 
cretion which is constitutionally exercised by her Majesty’s 
Government. And this is, as it seems to us, what the 
Queensland Government are doing when they instruct 
their Agent-General to express “indignation” at the 
selection of such a Governor as Sir H. A. Blake for the 
Colony of Queensland. Of course, if the Government sent 
to Queensland or to any other Colony a Governor against 
whose character or general capacity there was any serious 
objection, it would be very natural for the Colony, 
and the constitutional representatives of the Colony, 
to take offence. But the Governor of a Colony is 
not selected, and ought not to be selected, chiefly for the 
agreeable impression which his name and reputation make 
on the Colony, but for the confidence which he inspires in 
the British Government of which he is the organ. And 
it is only if there be some great flaw in his antecedents 
which may fairly outweigh the distinction of being selected 
by the British Government as its mouthpiece, that the 
Colony has any reasonable right to complain. It is 
sometimes said that a foreign Government is permitted 
to insist on not having any Ambassador commissioned 
to address it in the name of any Power, to whom the head 
of that Government can take any personal objection. 
But the two relations are not in the least parallel. An 
Ambassador is a mere mouthpiece between two equal 
Powers. It is the Colonial Agent here who is the 
Ambassador of the Colony, not the Governor who is the 
Ambassador of the British Government; and yet we 
suspect that if the British Government remarked to the 
Queensland Government that its Colonial Agent was not a 
persona grata to the Central Power, we should have much 
more “indignation” expressed in the Colony than has 
been expressed as to the selection of Sir H. A. Blake. 
Colonial Governors are sent by Great Britain to administer 
the affairs of our Colonies in the Queen’s name; and so 
long as the Colonies profess to look up to the Queen as 
their Sovereign, they cannot pick and choose arbitrarily 
amongst the persons whom the Queen has at her disposal, 
with the smallest pretence of propriety. The selection of 
the Sovereign is itself a sufficient distinction, unless there 
be some countervailing discredit attaching to the person 
selected ; and this is not even pretended in the case of Sir 
H. A. Blake, who has been trusted and promoted by both 
the two great parties in Great Britain, and is regarded 
by all who know him as one of the ablest servants of the 
Crown. In the “indignation” which has been expressed 
by the Government of Queensland, we have simply to recog- 
nise the same political force which caused Mr. Bayard to dis- 
miss Lord Sackville the other day so cavalierly,—namely, 
the desire to conciliate the Irish vote. Sir H. A. Blake 
has the misfortune to be an Irishman who has not identi- 
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ee 
fied himself with the Home-rule movement. T 

alone, is in all probability the reason why the Quanta 
Premier and the Queensland Leader of Opposition d 
in denouncing the choice as if they had any right on 
sonal criticism. In reality, the British Government m * 
almost as well object to a Colonial Prime Minister thee 
though he commands the confidence of the Colonial Parlig 
ment, it does not admire his antecedents, as the Qolon, 
object that a Governor selected in Great Britain with, 
high character for intellectual and moral standing d - 
not satisfy the fastidious taste of the Colonial Parliament 
Why should he satisfy that fastidious taste? He js 7 f 
sent there to persuade the Colonial Parliament to ailop 
this policy or that. That is the duty of the Ministry of 
the day. He is sent there to represent the Queen sal 
the Colonial Office, and unless there is some blot on his 
character which makes him an unworthy representative of 
the Queen and the Colonial Office, the Colony can have 
no possible right to object. . 

We sincerely trust that there is no truth in the rumous 
that the Government is going to give way, and to withdraw 
Sir H. A. Blake in favour of some Governor whom the 
Queensland Government is disposed to favour. Such a 
course would be, in our opinion, a sort of proclamation 
that, so long as the connection between the Crown and the 
Colonies lasts, the Crown is to discharge even its own 
function only at the dictation of the Colony, and to con. 
sult carefully not only the reasonable wishes, but the un. 
reasonable caprices of Colonial opinion. On such terms 
we cannot believe that the relation between England 
and her Colonies can long remain cordial, or one of 
mutual respect. We are quite as ready as any Colony 
can be to condemn anything like unconstitutional in. 
terference with Colonial liberties. If any attempt 
were made to encroach upon those liberties, the Colon 
would, of course, become indignant, and would rightly 
become indignant. But there must be a correlative duty 
on the part of the Colony. If the Colonies have rights as 
against the Mother-country, no less has the Mother. 
country rights as against the Colony. When the Colonial 
Office, after carefully considering the matter, chooses a 
man of undoubtedly high character and ability, against 
whom there is not the smallest moral aspersion to bring, 
for its nominee, the rude repudiation of that nominee by 
the Colony is at least as serious a breach of the true 
understanding, as the refusal of a Colonial Governor to 
accept as a Prime Minister the head of a Parliamentary 
majority, would be a breach of the true understanding on 
the other side. The Crown not long ago sent a Home. 
ruler to Tasmania, and a very admirable Governor he 
was and is. What would the Irish Party have said if 
the leaders of Parliamentary parties in Tasmania had 
expressed great “indignation” at his selection because he 
happened to be a Home-ruler? Yet it is quite as greata 
breach of propriety for the leaders of Parliamentary 
parties in Queensland to express great indignation at the 
choice of Sir H. A. Blake on the ground,—for no other 
ground has even been suggested,—that Sir H. A. Blake is 
not a Home-ruler. So long as the Queen’s Government is 
recognised in the Colonies at all, the Colonies must defer 
to the Governors selected by that Government,—unless, 
indeed, there be some real scandal attaching to their names, 
—and must defer with as good a grace as that with which 
the representative of the Queen accepts from the various 
Parliaments the advisers who alone command the con- 
fidence of Parliament. 

There is another aspect of the question which is of 
considerable importance. The Colonial Service, like the 
Diplomatic Service, will go to pieces if promotion is to be 
regulated not merely by merit, not merely by the con- 
fidence of the Colonial Office, not merely by length of 
service, but by the caprices of Colonial parties. What 
could be more mischievous than for our Colonial servants 
to get the impression that if they can but put it about that 
in political views they favour this or that party,—that they 
are Conservatives, or Radicals, or Gladstomians, or Par- 
nellites at heart,—they will have a greater Colonial career 
before them than if nothing at all is known about them 
except that they are honourable and hard-working men 
who inspire their superiors with confidence, and whose 
relation with subordinates is always pleasant? Yet this 
undoubtedly would be the result if the Colonial Office 
allows its deliberate choice to be upset by angry political 
cabals such as that which has just been organised against 
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te promotion of Sir H. A. Blake. We believe sincerely 
that this is one of the cases in which the Colonial Office 
ould gain far more by firmness than by what is often 
y named conciliation. Nothing is so little conciliatory as 
weakness. And so far as we can judge, conciliation in 


the present case would be sheer weakness, and weakness 
without excuse. 


THE UNEASINESS ON THE CONTINENT. 
t= SALISBURY’S speech at the Mansion House 





on Friday week has helped, with many other circum- 
stances, to revive uneasiness on the Continent. The speech, 
gy critics in Vienna, Paris, and Berlin, is distinctly pessi- 
mist, the speech of a man who is himself for peace, but 
gho doubts strongly whether peace can be maintained for 
jong. Lord Salisbury, they say, sees danger ahead, and 
thinks it may arrive next year, or he would not on such an 
occasion have sounded such a note of alarm. It is not his 
interest to check the visible improvement in trade. The 
words of the speech perhaps scarcely justify this inter- 
retation, for the Premier strongly accentuated his belief 
in the desire of Sovereigns and statesmen to maintain 
eace, and their dread of an explosion “which must end in 
the national annihilation of those who are defeated in the 
t contest ;” but its prevailing tone was one of appre- 
bension, the more noteworthy because hitherto the cue of 
the Foreign Office has been to reassure the timid. Last 
year, for example, Lord Salisbury publicly doubted if 
war was nearly so inevitable as observers generally 
were just then inclined to predict. This year, however, 
he dwelt on the danger arising from the existence in 
Europe of twelve millions of drilled men liable to service, 
on the ever-increasing expenditure on preparations, and on 
the “danger lest some burst of uninformed feeling among 
the masses of the people, who in every country can, if they 
will, control the action of their rulers, should overbear the 
wise counsels of those by whom the reins of government 
are held.” And, above all, he showed his real mind when 
he stated that in the presence of contingencies so grave, it 


would be unsafe to trust our present preparations, and. 


that he must ask additional “contributions” from the 
people to prevent a paralysing panic as well as actual 
danger. The British Government, say the Continentals, 
would not, in the present juncture of affairs, increase the 
Naval Estimates if it felt secure, and the British 
Government has not the reasons for nervousness which 
affect every other State. The increase of uneasiness is 
therefore perceptible in every capital, and this although 
the financiers who have large engagements on hand have 
every interest in directing their newspaper agents to 
prophesy smooth things. 

The uneasiness is not wholly due to Lord Salisbury’s 
speech The public everywhere watches the young 
Emperor of Germany with close attention, and does not 
find in his amazing activity, in the changes he has intro- 
duced in the Army, more especially the steady replacement 
of old officers in high position by younger men, in his rather 
hot-headed rebukes to impertinent critics, and in the 
reports about his health, any justification for quiet 
confidence. He may be giving way to the temptation 
of every young Sovereign, the desire to be personally felt ; 
but he can hardly enjoy exertion so continuous and so 
severe, and it is clear that he at least sees no reason for 
taking his ease, and is determined that his Army shall be 
ready “down to its gaiter-buttons.” It is impossible to 
add to German strength, because the whole Empire is 
under arms; but every weapon is being furbished, and 
the Emperor is attending to the remotest divisions of the 
force at his command. He is endeavouring, for example, 
m concert with King Humbert, to correct the main 
defect of the Italian Army, its imperfect power of 
mobilisation. So urgent is the need in this direction, 
that some peremptory etiquettes have been set aside, the 
two monarchs are acting in concert over the heads of the 
Embassies ; and special officers selected by the German 
Staff are at this moment concerting in Rome with the 
Italian Staff how to transport the masses of men of whom 
King Humbert disposes. The work of the German Staff 
in their own country has been done long since, though we 
note that this very week, under colour of a great increase 
in the transport of goods, a grave addition has been 
ordered for the rolling-stock of all Prussian State railway- 
lines, _ The Austrian Government is not behindhand ; it is 
spending money freely on preparations necessary for rapid 





movement, and introducing a Bill which will add twenty- 
five thousand to the number of soldiers actually in barracks, 
and in a much larger proportion to the number of men 
available for permanent service on ship-board. The 
maritime conscription has, in fact, been revolutionised by 
an increase in the term of service from nine to twelve 
years. Lastly, the Russian Government, by a decree 
which Berlin considers “ ominous,” has “reorganised ” 
the infantry in such a way, that two entire divisions 
withdrawn from the Caucasus are stationed in Poland, 
and that the army on the frontier now reaches the 
great number of three hundred thousand men. This 
Government, moreover, has succeeded in inducing French 
and Dutch financiers to advance a loan of £20,000,000, 
“to facilitate a conversion of the Russian Debt.” That 
may be the true object ; but still, the Government gets the 
money, the value of the paper rouble will increase, and the 
Treasury will be set free, in any case of emergency, to issue 
paper upon the necessary scale. If it is true, as Russian 
journals hint, that the Czar has pronounced himself in 
favour of the Temporal Power, that would be most sig- 
nificant, for the hostility between the Russian Court and 
the Vatican has recently been most bitter, and the motive 
for ending it must be to strike a counter-blow at the Italian 
wing of the great alliance. 

None of these incidents are calculated to reassure the 
despondent, but none of them are more disturbing than 
the daily reports from France. There everything appears 
to be strained. The Chamber, though irritated by the 
extravagance of the Government, cheered M. de Freycinet 
on Monday for declaring that he sees no hope of reduc- 
tions in the military expenditure of the Republic, and 
that he must have twenty millions sterling more for the 
further development of defensive works on the North, 
East, and South. As even M. de Freycinet, who would 
ruin the United States if he controlled the Treasury 
there, would not, in the present position of his Govern- 
ment, ask for such sums out of pure wantonness, it may 
be taken as certain that he does not expect a continuance 
of peace. Neither do the Deputies who vote the money ; 
yet on Wednesday the Committee of Revision voted by 
five to three—the remaining three abstaining—for the 
total abolition not only of the Senate, but of the 
Presidency also,—that is, for some ill-defined but radical 
change in the very nature of the Constitution. The 
Committee, it is true, is not the Chamber, as_ the 
Times’ correspondent observes ; but how deep must be the 
unrest, how strong the desire for revolutionary change, 
when, under a Floquet Cabinet, a Committee notoriously 
under its influence can accept the responsibility of such a 
vote. The members of the Committee intend, we imagine, 
to baffle Boulangism by striking at “the one-man prin- 
ciple ;” but they are helping all they can to throw 
France into the crucible, and so produce an explosion 
of that “ uninformed feeling among the masses” which 
Lord Salisbury feared as likely to produce a sudden 
war. So are the great Royalists, who defend an alliance 
with General Boulanger on the distinct ground that the 
first necessity is to overthrow the Republic. There are 
Royalists even yet, especially Catholics, who reject an 
alliance so unbecoming; but it is difficult to believe that 
the Marquis de Breteuil, the trusted servant of ihe 
Monarchy, would defend such a policy without the consent 
of the Comte de Paris; while the rank and file of the 
party have acted on it in anticipation, and voted 
everywhere for General Boulanger. And above all, thate 
crowd of wavering Republicans who are beginning to treat 
the dictatorship as inevitable, by their prophecies and 
their croakings help to bring it on immensely and visibly. 
So far as outsiders can perceive, whether Boulangism 
advances or not, the force by which it must be resisted 
when it advances is crumbling bit by bit away, till it is 
stated on good authority that if a vacancy occurs in the 
Department of the Seine, Paris itself will return the General 
by a decisive majority. The end would be at hand then, 
yet the contingency may occur any day, if not from 
a resignation, then from a death among the twenty 
middle-aged members now representing Paris. That 
a dictatorship would mean war, needs no argument; and 
no one, above all no German, who studies France can 
doubt that a dictatorship, formal or actual, is at least a 
possible occurrence. The Continent, therefore, and Lord 
Salisbury have reason for their uneasiness, and English- 


| men for insisting that their first line of defence shall at 
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least be strong enough to secure us time in which to resolve 
on our action. Safety from attack by sea will not belong 
to the Power which has most ships, but to the Power 
which, when the explosion comes, has the strongest fleet 
ready for battle, if need be, there and then. 





THE EXTENSION OF THE ASHBOURNE ACT. 


E trust that the Government will be firm as to the 
extension of the Ashbourne Act. They have every 
argument on their side, and for once they will have also 
the secret sympathy of the Irish people. We should like 
nothing better than a dissolution, in Ireland only, with this 
Act as the pivot of the struggle. All parties are agreed, 
Liberals as well as Unionists, that there will be no peace 
in Ireland until freehold tenure is made general, and that 
it can only be made general in one of two ways,—either by 
confiscation, or by the conversion of the rent into instal- 
ments which, in a moderate term of years, will convey 
the freehold to the tenants. Even Mr. Parnell admits 
that this is the case, though he would offer a fictitious 
price as compensation to landlords; it was the very 
basis of Mr. Gladstone’s proposal for settling the land 
question before Home-rule had begun to operate ; and it is 
accepted as sound by all but the most extreme Irish Tories. 
The Ashbourne Act simply makes this nearly unanimous 
opinion executive, and that in a very cautious way. The 
Act is permissive, and the outlay under it was limited to 
five millions, or about a thirtieth of the sum which a general 
measure for the enfranchisement of Irish tenancies would 
involve. Nevertheless, it has succeeded. Both landlords 
and tenants, after a pause for consideration, have approved 
it, and under a series of voluntary agreements, the whole 
sum of five millions has been taken up. The instalments 
are regularly paid, the landlords, if not satisfied, are 
acquiescent, and the tenants who have accepted the Act 
are so contented, that the professional agitators find it 
impossible to rouse them up to a full perception of the 
political wrong, under which it is desired that they should 
believe themselves to labour. They assume, indeed, in 
some places, the attitude of the French peasants in the 
Revolution, who, Jacobin at first, from the moment their 
agrarian struggle was over became devotees of Con- 
servatism, and supported every successive Government in 
exact proportion to its strength and its severity. The 
Government now propose, without tinkering the Act or in 
any way altering its principle, to add another five millions 
to the sum available under its provisions,—that is, to lend 
another five millions for the purpose of extending peasant- 
proprietorship. One would have thought that, although 
the proposal might have been condemned as insufficient, it 
could not have been opposed either by the Parneilites or 
the Gladstonians; but it has awakened in them both a 
fury of opposition. 

The feeling of the Parnellites is easily intelligible. They 
are perfectly well aware that it is the unpopularity of the 
tenure which gives them their hold upon Irish farmers, 
and that if the peasants became freeholders, the main 
prop of their agitation would be gone. The body of the 
people, who are all producers, would recognise the dangers 
involved in separation from their only customers, and 
would, at all events, cease to be unanimous in their 
advocacy of Home-rule. The Parnellites cannot endure 
the prospect of this change, which would be fatal to their 
seats, to their personal importance, and to their dreams of 
an independent Republic in which they shall occupy a 
European position. They see that the Ashbourne Act, if 
steadily worked, will cure the grand Irish grievance— 
which is not an unjust tenure, but an alien tenure, 
a tenure that is unsuited to the character and prejudices 
of the people—and they have resolved to resist its 
extension by any means, constitutional or otherwise. If 
they can defeat it in Parliament, they will; and if they 
cannot, they will, “however reluctantly,” as Mr. Dillon 
threatened, preach to the people that it is unpatriotic to 
pay the agreed instalments. They are the more ready to 
do this because they perceive that under the Act the land- 
lord caste is escaping with nearly two-thirds of its just 
dues ; and they hate the landlord caste so virulently, that 
to witness even so much of salvage drives them mad. We 
do not allege, mind, that they hate landlords. If landlords 
were little men with multitudes of votes, and let land 
at, say, twice its value in little patches, the Parnellites 
would protect them strictly, as they protect the village 





usurers, or “ gombeen”’ men, who now fl istri 
is not landlordism, but the landlord oe ce lt 
hate, partly because it is English in sympathy, and they 
from the feeling which all over the world induces J ares 
to detest the wealthy or the well-born. e pin. bin 
true Jacobin feeling, indeed, which is mixed up with - 
Irish movement has been insufficiently perceived chi hg 
we imagine, because English landlords are not a w ty, 
class, and the movement has not as yet directed pe | 
against wealth in general. ieel 
The opposition of the Parnellites is, as we say ; 
telligible ; but that of the Gladstonians is hard to Ke 
stand. They want to make a peasant-proprietary, The 
want to settle the landlord question before Home.ry], r 
conceded. Their chief proposed a grand Ashbourne 7 
of his own, with a limit of fifty instead of five millin” 
Yet Mr. Gladstone is going next week to resist the Goren, 
ment proposal, and to offer as an “alternative one,” a sett] ‘ 
ment of arrears upon the system adopted to relieye the 
Highland crofters. Why? Clearly his object cannot be 
to resist the creation of a peasant-proprietary in Ireland 
for he avows that to be one of his dearest wishes, It 
cannot be to save the taxpayer from risk, for the risk jg 
infinitesimal ; and if it were greater, he himself proposed a 
risk ten times as large. Nor can we, at least, believe that 
Mr. Gladstone would resist a beneficial proposal merel 
to keep up a dangerous agitation which may give add, 
tional strength to a pet project of his own. What, then, can 
be his motive? It is unintelligible, for the assigned one 
has no relevancy to the matter. He says that the utility 
of reducing rent to a legal and scientific standard— 
which, of course, was his own policy—is rendered null 
by the refusal to reduce arrears in at least an equal degree 
This was done, he affirms, in the case of the Scotch crofters, 
and ought, therefore, to be done in that of the Irish tenantry, 
Well, we have always maintained that a reduction of 
arrears was expedient, just as a reduction of any debt is 
expedient, when the whole of it absolutely cannot be paid, 
Bankruptcy is not necessarily immoral, though a bank. 
rupt is so often something of a thief; and this seems a 
moderate and lenient form of bankruptcy. But then, the 
relief should be granted against all creditors, and not 
against the landlord alone. There is no justice in annul. 
ling the debt due to him, in order that the debt due to the 
usurer may become a much better secured claim than 
before. We might as well annul every claim due to 
bakers, in order that butchers should be sure of twenty 
shillings in the pound. Let us, however, for a moment 
assume that Mr. Gladstone is in the right, and that 
while it is wrong for him to claim arrears from a 
Hawarden tenant, it is right for the local banker to distrain 
for his advances; and still how is that proposition an 
alternative for the Ashbourne Act? It has nothing to do 
with the matter. Mr. Gladstone might as well say, when 
asked to sanction an Act for the enfranchisement of copy- 
holds, that he should greatly prefer a law reducing 
all ploughmen’s debts by one-half. Both proposals 
may be admirable, though we do not think so; but 
to produce one as the alternative of the other is almost 
absurd. Granting them both to be good, moreover, 
they do not impede each other, and Mr. Gladstone, if he 
votes, as he should do, for the Ashbourne Act, is not pre- 
cluded from pressing his own measure. We can see n0 
reason in an opposition on such grounds, and only hope 
the Government will go steadily and calmly forward. 
They may rely on it the country understands the matter, 
and will be far more dissatisfied with any evidence of weak- 
ness than with the trifling risk involved in pushing forward 
a most promising and hitherto successful experiment. 





OFFICIAL WASTE. 


ie debate on the vote for the Supreme Court of 

Judicature last Tuesday was more interesting than 
satisfactory. Mr. Jennings made out a very strong case, 
Lord Randolph Churchill contributed a characteristically 
violent speech, the Attorney-General set up an ingenious 
but wholly inadequate defence, and the First Lord of the 
Treasury offered general assurances of acquiescence and 
amendment. The net result of these speeches is, for the 
present at all events, nothing at all. The dispositions of 
the Government, as described by Mr. Smith, are, of course, 
all that can be desired. They want “to reduce useless 
expenditure, and to remove all abuses,” and they are really 
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‘1 to examine the whole question. Unfortunately, the 


me lf of this promise must be read in the light of the 
last half. Governments are invariably going to reduce 
nditure and remove abuses—as soon as they have ex- 
amined the whole question. If we could recall any instance of 
an unprompted announcement that the whole question had 
peen examined, and as a consequence of this, such-and-such 
economies had been effected, we should be more sanguine 
now. But abuses of the kind attacked by Mr. Jennings 
geom to enjoy & charmed life. They do not involve actual 
dishonesty, so they rouse no moral indignation. To redress 
them, either implies harshness to individuals, or the pre- 
tion and application as occasion offers of a really 
comprehensive scheme of gradual reduction. Governments 
naturally and rightly dislike the former course, and they 
can ill spare the time and thought that would be wanted 
for the latter. Nor are they even sure that a more resolute 
dealing with the question would be popular. What, when 
yiewed as a whole and from a distance, appears like an indis- 
nsable measure of economy, takes a different aspect when 
weget close up to it. Economy then becomes cheeseparing ; 
the loss to the particular official seems so serious, the 
saving to the community so trifling. Nor, except when a 
rticular vote is under discussion, do reductions of this 
class lend themselves to popular treatment. The economist 
at large likes to deal in millions. Consequently, he attacks 
the “great Spending Departments.” To do this requires 
no knowledge and no preparation. Any one can trace 
the military expenditure he denounces to a mischievous 
foreign policy, or insist that but for the bogey of invasion 
we need build no more ironclads; so economy continues to 
be talked about, and nothing else. The irresponsible 
economists want to save money where no money can be 
saved ; the responsible economists are not sufficiently alive 
to the importance of looking after the pence when the 
pounds decline to be looked after. 

There can be no doubt, however, that this latter course 
is the only one from which any effectual saving is to be 
expected. Retrenchment in the Army or Navy is only a 
synonym for additional expenditure at another time. Over- 
security to-day means panic to-morrow, and in a panic 
nobody thinks of looking at the bill. But the more im- 
possible it is to keep down expenses in one direction, the 
more essential it becomes to put them down in another. 
Soldiers and sailors, guns and ships, cost much money ; 
whereas a trainbearer or an Official Referee costs little. 
But when we pass from money to money’s worth, the 
tables are turned. The one outlay gives us security 
which we cannot get in any other way; the other gives us 
specific services, and services may be paid for at too high a 
rate. The more resolute a Government is to put the 
defences of the country into a proper condition, the more 
resolute it should be to meet the additional outlay by 
additional economies. It knows, or ought to know, the 
temptation to retrench in protective expenditure to which 
it will be exposed when the season for framing the 
Estimates comes round ; and the more effectually it can 
retrench in non-protective expenditure, the better able 
it will be to resist that temptation. To ensure freedom 
in this way, it is worth while to conquer the passive 
opposition of discontented heads of departments. For 
that, after all, is the worst that economising Ministers 
have to encounter. We do not ask, then, with Mr. 
Labouchere, that any existing contract should be broken. 
We do not even suggest, with Mr. Jennings, that the 
Government should assimilate the public service to the 
service of private employers, and send away a clerk when 
his services are no longer wanted. We only protest 
against the preposterous length to which the theory of 
contract is pushed. We are quite willing that the 
Goverment service should continue a service; that once in 
it,4man should remain in it; that the salary he has been 
promised, either expressly or by prescription, should 
be faithfully paid him. But if the Government service 
has the advantages of a service, it should carry with 
it the duties of a service. A soldier does not think 
himself ill-used because a battle which began at 10 o’clock 
i the morning is not over by 4 in the afternoon; he would 
hot ask for an increase of pay because the military autho- 
nities had lengthened the ordinary day’s drill by an hour. 
V hy, then, should a clerk esteem it an intolerable hard- 
ship if he is expected to work for seven hours in the day 
Instead of for six? It should be clearly laid down in 
future that the only contract which the Government makes 





with a servant is a contract to pay him a certain sum 
yearly, and to obtain from him in return whatever work it 
wishes to have done. Perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of the disregard of this common-sense principle 
is the treatment of compensation for a suppressed office. 
Vested interests would be abundantly considered if the 
holder of the office were found other work at the same 
salary. As it is, if other work is found him, he is paid 
twice over for doing it,—so much for the work that has 
been taken away, so much for the new work that has been 
given. 

This unwillingness to ask a man to work harder than 
he has been accustomed to work, or to set him to work 
with which he is not familiar, is perhaps the explanation 
of the way in which vacancies—usually, it must be con- 
fessed, well-paid vacancies—are filled up with no just 
cause. Thus, there are four Official Referees each receiving 
£1,500 a year. From one cause or another, the work 
these gentlemen have to do has steadily declined, until, 
as Mr. Cozens-Hardy informed the House, it is not two- 
thirds of what it was ten years ago. Even then it was 
less than it had been expected to be; so that, according 
to the same authority, it would now scarcely find 
full occupation for one Referee out of the four. The 
way to deal with this state of things would, but for 
the delusion of which we have spoken, have been quite 
obvious. As the Referees died off or resigned, the vacancies 
would not have been filled up, until at last the Referees 
would have been reduced to one, who might probably, when 
relieved of all his colleagues, have found enough to employ 
him. Until a vacancy arose, the services of the three 
Referees for whom there is no sufficient occupation would 
have been turned to account in other ways. In the 
administration of public affairs there are always fresh 
things that need doing, and many of them call for 
precisely the powers that a highly trained lawyer has at 
his command. Every reasonable consideration should 
have been shown to the Referees. They should not have 
been asked to go out of London, or to undertake anything 
involving greater mental or physical strain than the office 
they had expected to fill. But within these limits, their 
time and strength should have been at the disposal of the 
Government, instead of, as now, being to a great extent at 
their own disposal. As it is, each vacancy has been 
filled as it has arisen, and we now see four men 
spreading out their time in doing the work of one. The 
reason of this was, we may suppose, the unwilling- 
ness of the Government to ask three Referees to do 
work for which they had not been originally chosen, 
or to ask the fourth to do the whole work of an office to 
which he had been appointed in the belief that his time 
would be fully taken up with a quarter of it. The defence 
set up by the Attorney-General is that, though there is 
not enough work for the Official Referees, that is because 
suitors do not know their true interest, and insist on going 
before a Judge, or before an arbitrator of their own 
choosing. Suitors who cherish these abnormal preferences 
should have been left to unlearn them by experience. A 
certain proportion of them, it seems, do go before an Official 
Referee, and the Government might have delayed filling up 
vacancies until such time as the abstaining majority had 
been convinced that they had better do the same. The 
state of the Official Referees’ List would soon have shown 
quickly enough when they wanted help to get through 
it, and then would have been the proper occasion for 
making fresh appointments. What is true of this par- 
ticular office is equally true of others of less dignity and 
emolument; and it is by a persistent disregard of these 
commonplace considerations, that the cost of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature has risen to three-quarters of a 
million, and shows no signs of growing less. 








INVISIBILITY. 

W* should like to know precisely what people mean when 

they talk about “invisibility.” Journalists and reporters 
are all using the word just now about the Whitechapel mur- 
derer, and using it in nearly its highest signification. They 
say that he disappears as if he had “the gift of invisibility,” or 
that he “comes and goes as if he had eaten fern-seed, and 
were able to be invisible at will,” or that he “ passes invisible 
through the crowd ;” but we doubt if they ever think out the 
sense of the words they are using. Indeed, we are not quite 
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sure if in modern English they have a sense which could be 
accurately defined in a dictionary. So far as we have noticed, 
about half the people who use the word “invisible,” mean by it 
impalpable; and think, if they ever think at all, that an in- 
visible being is one who is not only unseeable, but untouch- 
able, unhearable, untastable, and unsmellable—who has, 
in short, none of the ordinary attributes of matter, or none 
perceptible to human senses. That is the most perfect 
kind of invisibility, but involves a near approach to a 
contradiction in terms. Invisibility of that kind would 
imply that a body could be a body and a spirit at 
one and the same time; that a stone, so to speak, could 
be also air and yet remain a stone. The word “ invisi- 
ble” implies, as used by those who assign to it this im- 
possible meaning, that the man continues to be, yet is not; 
that he is unchanged, but all his attributes are changed ; 
that he is a material entity, yet immaterial; a body, yet 
incorporeal; that he is, in fact, two irreconcilable things 
at once. This would be a simple impossibility even to 
a supernatural being, but that most men, when they explain 
their thought to themselves, put in a rider, and say, not that 
the man is and is not, but that he is, yet is not to the per- 
ception of other men. That, of course, is possible, and, indeed, 
is within usual experience, there being entities, as, for example, 
Jupiter’s moons, which are for some men, and are not for 
others,—that is, which have for the senses of the latter no 
existence. The other half of mankind use the word in a much 
more limited sense, and mean by “invisible ” only that which 
is not or cannot be seen with the eyes. This is clearly the 
meaning of the phrase used by St. Luke of the disciples 
whom Christ joined after the Resurrection, “Their eyes 
were holden;” and it is the sense implied throughout by 
Apuleius. It is the usual, also, though not the invariable sense, 
of the word in most modern or Middle Age stories, phantoms 
and fairies possessing outline at all events, and existence, even 
when they cannot be perceived. Invisible things smell, too, 
very often in monkish legends, and we have read somewhere a 
terribly gruesome story of a person who passes along unseen 
yet casts a shadow, the most eerie conception it is well 
possible to imagine. In our own time, most “invisible” 
heroes of romance avoid consciously the persons they pass; 
they have all the attributes of men except that of self-revela- 
tion in the sunlight, and they can occasionally inflict physical 
injury, Michael Scott, for example, in “The Lay,” inflicting 
on Gylbin, while himself still unseen, a most well-deserved box 
on the ear. 

Imaginative people break their own laws pretty frequently ; 
but the second is, we think, the more popular view of invisibility, 
though not the one accepted by esoteric Buddhists; and thus 
limited, the miracle involved in the condition becomes limited 
too. Not only is the power of producing invisibility not 
impossible as involving a contradiction in terms, or unthink- 
able, but it is a little difficult to conceive of a supernatural 
being who does not possess it. It is nothing but a power of sus- 
pending for a moment a particular action of the human brain, 
or the human intelligence, if that be essentially non-material. 
We all say, “ We see John,” as if that were one operation, but 
in reality two must be performed. The image of John must be 
reflected on the retina, and the brain and intelligence must 
recognise the reflection. Until the second operation has been 
performed, the first has on the mind no effect, might, in 
truth, as well not have occurred. We all know that in certain 
moods and under certain circumstances, we can see without 
seeing; and this occasionally with the strange addition that, 
although we have not “seen,” in the sense of becoming 
percipient, we are yet aware that we have seen in some more 
exclusively material method. The phenomenon must happen 
constantly in a very extreme way in the case of some somnam- 
bulists, the eyes being wide open, and the retina therefore 
receiving everything, yet there being, properly speaking, no 
sight. The second operator, whose aid is indispensable, is 
temporarily locked up. All things are seen, and yet they are 

in the truest sense “invisible.” The phenomena of somnambu- 
lism have been produced, in certain conditions supposed to be 
“hysterical,” by one will acting on another, and there is, 
therefore, no difficulty in believing that a stronger will, a 
higher intelligence—higher, we mean, in the scale of power— 
could suspend perception in a whole crowd. A clever conjurer 
often does something of the kind, though in an infinitesimal 


— —icraa 
up to the average in intelligence, sit staring at a five-fran, 
piece of the Second Empire placed on a china plate. The 
conjurer had promised to replace the five-frane piece by pi 
of the First Republic without being seen, and of course he dig 
it. Twenty-four keen eyes, all belonging to persons who had 
been forewarned, and who were eager to detect the trick, had 
been defeated in the way which Robert Houdin explains, The 
mental attention, not necessarily the eyes, had heen called for 
a second or two away from the plate, and in that moment the 
substitution had been effected, nor could any one present state 
with the least certainty when the distraction had occurreg, 
All that was clear was that for a second the coin of the Secong 
Empire must have been “invisible.” That “eyes should 
be holden,” seems to us the least incredible or in any way 
stupendous of all miracles. 

In an escape like that of the Whitechapel miscreant, eyen 

if he passed—as he may have done—straight through a cop. 

siderable crowd, there is nothing extraordinary or in the least 

transcending the regular circumstances of every-day life, Jt 

seems to us remarkable because we know what he is; but 

no one in the crowd could know. No one in it probably even 

saw him. We do not really see one-tenth of the people we pass 

in the street even if we look at them, because the second 

operation necessary to true seeing is not performed. The 

intelligence is uninterested, and remains passive, and there js 

no sight. If nothing called attention to him, the Whitechapel 

murderer would in a crowd or a well-frequented street be ag 

invisible as if he possessed the prerogative of which the story. 

tellers have dreamed. Those who met him would see him ag 

little as if they were sleep-walking. To secure that immunity 

from the operation of intelligence, however, the man must have 

given no provocation to the intelligence to wake up,—that is, 

he must either have presented no peculiarity distinguishing him 

from the crowd, or he must have presented some one peculiarity 

which prevented thought, when afterwards excited, from fixing 

upon him in connection with a crime. In other words, he 

cannot have seemed drunk, or have been excessively agitated, 

or have walked at an extraordinary pace, or have had blood 

visibly upon his person. (It is alleged that a butcher would not 

be noticed even if he had blood upon him ; but that is not true, 

unless he was in butcher’s costume, which there is a strong 

consensus of evidence, all given, however, by witnesses who 

speak of a time before the crime, that he was not.) He must, if 

this is the explanation, have looked exactly like anybody else, 

so like, that the eyes which saw, nevertheless did not see him. 

The police, on this hypothesis, are mistaken in expecting a 

clue from evidence visible on the murderer himself. We 
should, however, for ourselves, think the influencing cause of 
the murderer’s “invisibility” was rather the second one,—that 
he was protected by some disguise which has ever since 
blinded the pedestrians’ mental eyes. That is to say, some. 
thing has dissociated him in their minds altogether, and as it 
were finally, from the idea of the crime. The something, 
it has been suggested, might be a policeman’s uniform ; but 
that could not be, for the uniform, though it would blind the 
crowd, would instantly wake every other policeman into fixed 
and curious attention. How came a policeman there at that 
moment, a stranger, and off his beat? It might be a woman's 
dress, always the most complete of disguises; and it is just 
possible that the murderer burnt his own dress, and wore that of 
his victim, and that the witnesses who say they saw her alive, 
saw only a kind of simulacrum of her. That, however, is 
most improbable, and there are only two other dissociating 
circumstances, of which we can think at least, that would 
blind an English crowd, and produce on the murderer’s behalf 
the effect of invisibility. One is some expression of face 
entirely inconsistent with crime, such as has occasionally, 
though very rarely, belonged to the bloodthirsty—we take it 
Nero looked gentle, and St. Just certainly did—and the other 
is an appearance of solid respectability, such as sheltered for 
months that amazing criminal, Renwick, the “monster” of out 
grandfathers’ days. That, and perhaps that only, would act 
in an English crowd like the possession of the fern-seed. 


























































THE PRAISE OF INSENSIBILITY. 
O we not in modern times pride ourselves a great deal 
too much on our sensitiveness ? The story told in these 
columns last week by Mrs. Bracey, of the Maori youth who, 
finding that he could not adapt his boots to his feet, straight 












sort of way. The writer once saw a dozen persons, certainly 
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of the big toe of each foot, stanching the wound with the 
flax of the country, and keeping the boots on for three 
or four days till the wounds had quite healed, takes one back 
to the Spartan traditions of indifference to pain. Perhaps the 
boy who, rather than betray his theft of the fox, let 
thefox eat away a sensible portion of his side without betraying 
the pain it gave him, did not, after all, suffer very much more 
than the Maori felt no scruple in inflicting on himself rather 
than sacrifice the pleasure of displaying his fine pair of boots. 
There both are and have been races which do not suffer any- 
thing like what the same physical operations would inflict 
upon most of us, and whose members are all the more at liberty 
to go where they please and do what they will with their 
bodies, for the insensibility of their nerves. Yet we usually 
regard insensibility as a sort of discredit, classing it with 
blindness, deafness, dullness of touch, and all the various 
incapacities which, however, can hardly be got rid of without 
admitting a whole host of other incapacities to do what we 
Jease. The blind man is incapable of seeing, but he is also 
incapable of being inconvenienced by a glare of light. The 
deaf man is incapable of hearing, but he is also incapable of 
being stunned by the noises of a great manufactory or a paved 
city. The thick-skinned man is incapable of distinguishing 
between the touch which will bring music out of the violin, and 
the touch which elicits from it the harshest of discords; but 
then, heis also insensible to the miseries of a hard bed, and can 
sleep as soundly on a table or floor as on a mattress or a feather 
bed. It is clear that almost every shade of insensibility has a 
side of advantage as well as a side of disadvantage ; and it is, 
we imagine, a great question whether the tendency of modern 
refinement, as it is called, is not greatly to overrate the dis- 
advantages of various kinds of insensibility, and greatly to 
underrate their advantages. There are sensibilities, and a 
great many of them, which involve very much greater in- 
capacities than capacities, which disqualify for most necessary 
duties much more than they qualify for the higher apprecia- 
tions. No doubt an organisation which is so indifferent to its 
own integrity that portions of it are sliced away without hesita- 
tion to gratify a petty vanity, is not in itself a desirable kind 
of organisation, for such insensibility might lead to the destruc- 
tion of organs essential to the health of the body itself, and 
no one could transmit to posterity a more dangerous variation 
of sensibility than that. Instead of conferring an advantage 
in the conflict for existence, it would impose the kind of dis- 
advantage which the disappearance of every really important 
warning against destruction necessarily involves. An eyelid 
that did not shut at the approach of a spark of fire to the eye, 
would hardly be more useless than a nerve which did not recoil 
at the sort of suffering which seriously threatens life. Never- 
theless, the praise of sensibility of all kinds is in the present 
day excessive. Sensibility to physical pain is almost regarded 
asa distinction ; sensibility to mental and moral pain is almost 
assumed to be a virtue; and the world entirely forgets how 
very much this sensibility often interferes not only with the 
calm judgment necessary for right action, but with the cool 
presence of mind which is essential to effective execution. 
We do not assume for a moment that insensibility of any sort 
is essential to a great soldier; but assuredly a certain phlegm 
has distinguished some of the very greatest soldiers of all 
ages, soldiers whom it would be difficult to conceive doing 
their duty as they did it, if that phlegm had been replaced 
by a higher physical and moral sensitiveness. What shall 
Wwe say, again, even of the surgeon or the nurse who is so 
sensitive, that the sight of suffering disturbs the judgment and 
makes the hand tremble when a steady hand is most essential 
to efficient work? It is perfectly obvious that for the very 
purpose of alleviating pain itself, a certain measure of in- 
sensibility to sympathetic pain is in the highest degree 
advantageous, if not necessary. Every one knows that the 
best nurses are the calmest nurses, and the calmest nurses are 
very seldom indeed the nurses who really suffer most at the 
sight of their patients’ suffering. “I try to do my duty, but 
I don’t trouble myself too much about pain which I cannot 
remove,” said one of the best of nurses the other day. And 
the doctor who was praising her said:—“ She has the four great 
qualifications of a nurse,—health, youth, conscientiousness, 
and intelligence. Perhaps one would like to see a little heart, 
too. But there must not be too much heart in the average 
nurse. It interferes with the equanimity which is of all 
qualifications one of the most useful in a nurse.” That, no 





doubt, is one of the reasons why it is so desirable in our great 
hospitals to have lady-superintendents as wellas nurses. The 
superintendents can safely allow themselves to enter a little 
more into the feelings of the various sufferers than the regular 
nurses are likely to do, or even than it would be generally 
desirable for them to do; nor will it injure the lady-superin- 
tendents’ efficiency as it might that of the nurses; it would, 
if not too keen, even increase it. But even for the lady- 
superintendents or sisters of the various wards, a certain 
measure of professional insensibility is just as necessary as 
for the resident surgeons and physicians themselves. It 
would never do, for instance, if they felt as keenly as the 
relatives of the sufferers feel. The patients themselves would 
be the first to wish it otherwise. One of the great advantages 
which the patients themselves feel in entering a hospital, is 
that their sufferings do not come back reflected from the faces 
of those around them, that the sympathy they excite is only 
a mild sympathy, and not one which heightens their own pain. 

And it is equally true of insensibility to very different kinds 
of suffering,—moral and spiritual suffering,—that a certain 
measure of insensibility, as well as of sensibility, to it, is 
the first condition of the power to do good. The teacher or 
priest who wants to lead a penitent to a truer and higher 
view of his life, must not be insensible to the keenness of his 
anguish and the bitterness of his shame; but, at the same 
time, he must not enter into it so deeply as to be unnerved 
by it, and to be haunted by it in all his daily duties. 
If he is, he will be quite incompetent for his spiritual 
work, and will be an inefficient, not an efficient guide in 
spiritual things. No discerning man, however deep his 
own shame and remorse, would go for guidance to one 
who was likely to suffer almost as much as himself, out 
of sympathy with him,—as some very near relative perhaps 
might. Such a guide would be a bad guide, and a bad 
guide just because his sensibility would be too vivid, and his 
judgment would be thereby perverted. It is the same even with 
sufferings that are not moral, and where the sufferers do not 
require guidance. It is quite a mistake for those who live with 
such sufferers to reproach themselves, as they often do, with 
their own insensibility. We may be absolutely certain that 
those who would wish to feel more than they do, really feel 
quite as much as they ought, quite as much as the purpose of 
God intends that they should. There is an unworthy pride 
in great sensibility which is not consistent with either true 
humility or true usefulness. Hardly a sufferer exists 
who is not the better instead of the worse for seeing 
that those around him are not utterly overwhelmed by his 
sufferings,—that so far as he can go out of himself at all, 
he may get a little relief by entering into the less over- 
shadowed lives round him, and tasting indirectly another’s 
enjoyments. We ought to be grateful not only for being able 
to enter into the sufferings of others, but for not being 
allowed to enter into them too keenly. The self-reproach 
which one so often hears uttered that the sufferings of others 
do not reflect themselves vividly enough in the hearts of the 
bystanders, is an ungrateful self-reproach for a limitation 
for which we have great reason to be thankful. Not only 
would a suffering that reflected itself adequately in other 
hearts be fatal to the work of the world, but it would be fatal, 
too, to the best and almost the only alleviation of which that 
suffering itself admits. A really patient and humble-minded 
man will be quite as thankful for his insensibility as for his 
sensibility, and will recognise that it is to the former at least 
as much as to the latter, that his power to alleviate suffering 
is due. The law which says to sympathy, “Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther,” is quite as divine a law as the law 
which assigns its impassable limits to— 

“The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea.” 





MISS WEDGWOOD’S APOPHTHEGMS. 

HERE is so much to think about in Miss Wedgwood’s 
striking essays on “The Moral Ideal ”* by which large 
sections of the human race have been profoundly influenced, 
that a great many readers will almost lose sight of the force 
and brilliance of many of the detached thoughts in the mass 
of the reflections. And this may be all the easier because 
Miss Wedgwood does not get into her various subjects easily. 
Nor till she has a good deal of “way” on, is an earnest reader 





* Published by Messrs. Triibner and Co. 
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aware that he is studying the writings not only of a pro- 
foundly reflective mind, but of one of great imaginative grasp. 
Her openings are apt to be cumbrous, and it is only when 
she gets into the full swing of her subject that we recognise 
how great her power is. Indeed, those parts of her book 
which delineate “the moral ideal” of man in its various 
forms are certainly not superior to those which present us 
with comprehensive intellectual criticisms on that moral 
ideal. You feel the depth of her sagacity almost more 
keenly than the warmth of her ethical convictions, and not 
seldom wonder even more at the massive shrewdness of 
the statesman than even at the subtle insight of the woman. 
She delineates the ideal of the unmoral Greek, even more 
brilliantly than that of the Persian dualists who believed 
in the conflicting powers of Evil and Good, and is most 
impressive of all when she passes into the criticism of 
the Roman imperialism, and the vacuum which its desolation 
left. Scattered through her pages are apophthegms that 
deserve to be separated from them, not only for their mas- 
culine breadth and truth, but frequently also for their vivid" 
imaginative expression. Here is one, for instance, of the former, 
—not the imaginative class,—which might serve as the motto 
for her essay on the Indian belief in a “ primal unity” in its 
relation to the principle of caste :—“ The religion which con- 
fuses God and man, sets up lines of ineffaceable distinction 
between man and man.” And here is another apophthegm, 
equally true and pithy, on the relation of the same belief 
in “primal unity” to the deficiency in historic accuracy, or 
rather to the unhistoric inaccuracy, of the Indian genius :— 
“Fable and myth are marvellously busy in the East...... 
Here we see the indifference to fact which is a result, indirect, 
indeed, but not remote, of the belief that the One is the All. 
ee What matters accuracy in relation to the world of 
illusion? All event is unreal, myth has a deeper truth than fact.” 
But it is when Miss Wedgwood comes to the Greek and Roman 
world that her imagination is really roused. In contrasting 
the Persian religion, which turns wholly on the conflict 
between good and evil, with the impartial Greek vision of life, 
she finely says :—‘‘ As compared with the Persian ideal, we find 
that we have exchanged a moral contrast of light and darkness 
for an artistic balance of light and shade.” Still more impressive 
is the sentence in which she comments on the easy transition by 
which Athene, for instance, passes from the inspirer of pure 
desires into the tempter who prompts to evil:—‘ When 
the Greek spirit most approaches the contemplation of an 
Ahriman or a Satan, then also it comes nearest to the sense 
of a Redeemer...... They seem to have passed over by the 
merest hair’s-breadth of change from the sense of evil which 
is characteristic of the spirit which strives with evil, to evil 
itself. Like some eagle hovering on ‘poised wing above the 
summit of the Andes, they exchanged as it were, with a stroke 
of the wing, the slope that sends its waters to the east for 
that which sends its waters to the west, and confused in their 
lofty gaze the springs of mighty rivers which increase their 
remoteness with every foot of progress, and find their issue in 
oceans that are thousands of miles apart.” That seems to us 
a singularly fine illustration of a singularly true criticism of 
the visionary approximation between evil and good in Greek 
thought; and yet when Miss Wedgwood comes to criticise the 
sources of the fascination which the strong Roman organisa- 
tion exerted over the various races of the world, she touches a 
yet higher point of imaginative truth :—* The desire for unity 
is so deep in the human heart, that even in what is arduous and 
trying, the sense of a plan, a meaning, brings with it a wonderful 
alleviation. ..... There is a wonderful influence in the con- 
templation of a large, enduring reality, the sense of a link 
with the past and the future, the neighbourhood of which is 
impressive and permanent. It may exist where there is no 
love, no justice, no moral nobility, and yet it has its own 
steady, persistent claim; it overcomes weak resistance, and 
there is more weak than strong resistance in the world.” In that 
last sentence there spoke the statesman rather than the woman, 
and we only wish that all statesmen would study Miss Wedg- 
wood’s essays on “ Rome and the Reign of Law,” and “The 
Age of Death,” for they would find in both much to profit 
those politicians of to-day who think that all political move- 
ment should be a glissade along the line of least resistance. 
The sense of ‘a plan, a meaning,” in political advance, is the 
very mortar of great States, without which even “love, 
justice, moral nobility,” will find nothing strong and main- 





tain nothing permanent. And how indy Oe aan 
Roman greatness is condensed in the following comm . 
the strange ascendency which the worst of the te cn 
seemed to exert over some of the greatest of their oukjeaa 
“The Emperor had no true strength, but there wag = ther 
strength than his. While his victims were mere individ “4 
in him was incarnate the ideal of the past; he represented te ; 
dead Commonwealth; and noble spirits, like the faitht e 
hound, keep a long watch beside a corpse.” Again, what te 
be finer than this comment on that sudden enlargement of th 
idea of “living according to Nature” which was first born pend 
the great cosmopolitan Empire of Rome, and on the logs of 
concrete reality by which it was accompanied P—« To inhabit 
the city of Zeus instead of the city of Cecrops seemed . 
wonderful expansion given to all possibilities on which the 
heart of man could dwell; and in their recoil from what was 
narrow, the men of that day failed to discern that in remoyin 

the limitations of their ideal home they deprived it of all form 

They escaped from the river to the ocean, and forgot that the 
change would leave them without guidance till they learned ty 
guide themselves by the stars.” 


What strikes us in these apophthegms,—and there arp 
plenty more of them in the book,—is the largeness of their 
grasp, looked at from the intellectual rather even than the 
moral point of view. With a people who, so far as they haye 
a philosophy at all, have one which declares everything which 
experience teaches us to be illusion,—the belief of the slayer that 
he has slain his victim an illusion, the belief of the slain that he 
has been slain, equally an illusion,—what matters one illusion 
the more? Yet does not such a philosophy directly promote 
the suggestion that there is nothing true enough to render 
any philosophy possible? The philosophy of illusion makes 
philosophy itself an illusion, and if it makes any impression 
at all, makes the very desire for truth a despair. Again, 
the artistic-minded race who are so open to the good 
side of evil and the evil side of good, though they may 
have plenty of resource and show great delicacy of dis. 
crimination, cannot weld together even the various branches 
of their own stock, still less a great variety of stocks, 
That is the work of a race comparatively dull, absolutely 
uninteresting, but stamped with an enduring stamp of 
largeness and indomitableness, which gives a sense at once 
of power and uniformity of treatment to the races it sub. 
dues and with which it inlays the rich fabric of the 
Empire. And so it turns out that a steady and durable 
framework of policy and a masculine tolerance is of more 
significance for the proper fusion and control of the various 
elements of humanity, than mystic vision, or ethical in. 
tensity, or flexibility and originality of intellect and taste. 
All these last are rich ingredients of human society, but that 
which determines its general character and the lines and 
principles of its structure, is that which presents a fixed 
though comprehensive and elastic uniformity of aim, admit. 
ting into its range a great variety of types, but exerting 
over all of them the fascination which subdues them into co- 
operation and submission. And this it is which so impresses 
men, that even when the old framework is in decay, the 
nominal head of the system still retains to the imagination of 
men his majestic significance, and seems a kind of divinity 
at whose sign the best and worst should accept death or exile as 
the Mahommedan accepts it at the hands of God. The essence 
of conceptions of this kind is a vision that is more than 
ethical, a vision that while it contains the ethical insight, can 
yet discern the wider conditions for the proper evolution of 
moral ideas. Miss Wedgwood’s subject is much more than 
“the Moral Ideal,” and she treats it in a masculine fashior 
which shows us the large intellectual background without 
which moral ideals could never have grown to any fullness of 
maturity. 





=. 





(*,* We are reluctantly compelled, by the pressure on ow 
space, to defer all our correspondents’ letters till next week.] 

(Erratum.—In Mr. Quick’s letter of last week, Lord Cross’s 
name should be substituted for Lord Cranbrook’s. The error wa 
our owt, and not our correspondent’s. Connecting Lord Cross’s 
name with the India Office over which he presides, and forgetting 
for the moment his part in the Education Commission, we made 
tho hasty alteration in Mr. Quick’s letter, for which we have to 
apologise. ] 
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— 

RICHARD JEFFERIES.* 
To all who have embraced, or intend to embrace, the calling 
of literature, this touching memoir will appeal with painful 
interest. To find a parallel for the case of Richard Jefferies, 
of unrecognised genius battling with three great giants—to use 
his own words—disease, despair, and poverty, we must turn to 
the annals of music, and there in the life of Schubert we are 
confronted with the same piteous spectacle. The analogy is, 
indeed, striking. Both came of an honourable country stock, 
and were, in the main, self-taught. Vogl’s happy description 
of Schubert’s songs as utterances of musical clairvoyance is 
wonderfully applicable, with the necessary modifications, to 
the writings of Jefferies. The book of Nature lay open to 
him as the soul of music lay bare to Schubert, The only 
trouble with each was the mechanical process of putting down 
the thoughts which rushed into their minds. “To me,” wrote 
Jefferies a couple of years before his death,— 

“Tt seems as if I wrote nothing, for my mind teems with ideas, 

andmy difficulty is to know what to do with them. I not only sketch 
wut the general plan of a book almost instantaneously, but I can 
seo every little detail of it from the first page to the last. The 
mere writing—the handwriting—is the only trouble; it is very 
wearying. At this moment I have several volumes quite com- 
pletein my mind. Scarce a day goes by but I put down a fresh 
thought. I have twelve notebooks crammed full of ideas, plots, 
sketches of papers, and so on.” 
Besides this extraordinary mental activity, Jefferies had 
another quality in common with Schubert, an innate joyous- 
ness of heart which no suffering could entirely abate. Both 
suffered from terrible accesses of despondency, and the 
accents of gloom and despair are to be heard in the works of 
each. But at times their souls seemed to escape from the 
deadly grip of the three giants, and soar aloft into a region 
of divine beauty and untroubled calm. It was in such an 
Elysium that Schubert wrote the second movement of his 
“Unfinished” Symphony, and Jefferies his ‘Pageant of 
Summer.” This marvellous paper, Mr. Besant truly observes, 
“readsasif it were the work of a man revelling in the warmth 
of the quivering air; of a man in perfect healt! and strength, 
body and mind at ease, surrendered wholly to the influence of 
the flowers and the sunshine, at peace, save for the natural 
sadness of one who communes much with himself on change, 
decay, and death. And yet ‘The Pageant of Summer’ was 
written while he was in deadly pain and torture...... while 
in dire straits of poverty.” To continue the parallel still 
further, both were diffuse writers, whose longer works would 
have gained from condensation, and both wasted a great deal 
of their splendid powers on impracticable projects,—Jefferies 
on novel-writing, and Schubert on the setting to music of 
absurd librettos. Even in the matter of religion there is 
a strong resemblance. In neither can we discover any 
traces of a formal or dogmatic creed. But Schubert’s poems 
to the “Spirit of the World,” and to the “ Mighty Father ”— 
whom he implores to pour upon him the everlasting beams of 
His love, and even though He kill him, to preserve him for a 
purer and more vigorous existence—are very closely allied to 
those aspirations after an increased fullness of soul which 
Jefferies recorded in “ The Story of my Heart.” 

“For one who loved solitude and wanderings among the 
hills,” as Mr. Besant remarks, “there could be hardly any 
part of England more delightful” than the country of the 
Downs in which Jefferies was born and bred :— 

“On the slopes of these green hills he has measured the ram- 
parts of the ancient fortress: lying on the turf, he has watched 
the hawk in the air: among these fields he has sat for hours 
motionless and patient, until the creatures thought him a statue, 
and played their pranks before him without fear. In these hedges 
he has peered and searched and watched: in these woods and in 
these fields and on these hillsides, he has seen in a single evening’s 
walk more things of wonder and beauty than one of us poor 
purblind city creatures can discern in the whole six weeks which 
we yearly give up to Nature and to fresh air.” 

As a boy, Jefferies was sensitive, impulsive, but extremely 
reserved, not excelling in sports, but intrepid in the quest 
of adventure. He read everything he could lay his hands on, 
and soon began to write for the provincial newspapers. Above 
all, it was his ambition to be a novelist, and the greater part 
of his short life presents the sad spectacle of genius astray. 








Wind’ Eulogy of Richard Jefferies, By Walter Besant. London: Chatto and 





He kept himself alive by newspaper reporting, and devoted 
all his leisure to covering reams of paper with unreadable 
romances,—unreadable because he had no knowledge of that 
which he sought to portray. His ignorance of the world was 
simply pathetic. Well may his biographer speak of the pity 
and interest of which this recital is full. He wrote to Disraeli 
describing a work he had recently completed, and asking his 
opinion, and when the great man courteously acknowledged his 
letter, and expressed himself confident that the author’s treat- 
ment of the subject would proveinteresting, Jefferies was trans- 
ported to the seventh heaven of delight. “A recognition like 
this,” he writes, “from so great an intellectual leader is a richer 
reward to one’s self than the applause of hundreds, or than any 
money can possibly be. And it is a guarantee of success in a 
money sense: for what publisher would not grasp at a work com- 
mended by Disraeli? This is a day of triumph for me..... - 
my success is assured.” Again, when one of the best pub- 
lishing houses in London had promised to consider his new 
novel carefully, he writes,—*“ I cannot help thinking that their 
‘full consideration’ is a very promising phrase.” But his 
strokes of good fortune were not all of this shadowy kind. In 
1872, when he was twenty-four, his letter on “ The Wiltshire 
Labourer,” in the Times, attracted general attention, and had 
he followed up this success, might have secured him permanent 
employment. But no; he preferred to go on rolling the stone 
of Sisyphus for several years longer, publishing novels at his 
own expense, and “ never getting any advantage or profit out 
of them except the pain of shattered hopes, the loss of money, 
and the most contemptuous notices in the reviews.” There 
was never any one at hand to advise him. His reserve, 
his lack of friends, doubtless proved a terrible drawback, 
though even when he had realised in what direction his 
strength lay, he would never write to order, however con- 
genial the order might be. He had splendid chances, but 
he threw them away, “not deliberately, but from ignorance 
and want of aptitude in business.” It was only gradually, 
and after much painful groping, that Jefferies made his 
escape out of the limbo of artiticial romance into the fields 
and the open air. He wrote a paper on “The Future of 
Farming” for Fraser’s Magazine in December, 1873, which 
was singled out in these columns as the best of all the papers 
for the month. He contributed other articles on labourers 
and tenants to Fraser and the New Quarterly, and mapped 
out a great work on the agricultural question, which he began 
but never finished. His paper on “ Field-Faring Women,” 
in the Graphic, Mr. Besant pronounces to be “the very first 
specimen of his later and better style,” a judgment which the 
extracts he quotes fully bear out. He began to alternate the 
practical and the poetic, writing papers like those on “ Village 
Churches” and “Marlborough Forest,” between more solid 
articles for the Fortnightly and Mark Lane Express. Mr. 
Besant quotes freely from both the papers we have named, 
and hits the mark admirably when he says, & propos of the 
latter :—‘“ Even for those who have never wandered in this 
great and wonderful forest, the paper is wholly charming, 
while to those who know the place, it is full of memories and 
regrets that one has seen so little of all that this man saw.” 
Jefferies went on writing novels almost to the end; but his 
later efforts were wholly rural, whether we regard the dramatis 
persone or their surroundings. In fact, as Mr. Besant says, 
“they are not novels at all, although he chooses to call them 
novels: they are a set of pictures, some of beauty and finish 
incomparable, strung together by some sort of thread of 
human interest which nobody cares to follow.” 


In a passage of rare beauty, Mr. Besant thus sums up the 
story of Jefferies’s life :— 


“You have seem .....-. that his early life was that of an 
obscure reporter for a little country paper, but that his first 
ambition was altogether for the making of money, rather than the 
production of good work. The love of good work, as such, grew 
gradually in him. At first it is not apparent at all. At first we 
have nothing but a commonplace lad, poor, and therefore eager to 
make money, and fondly thinking that it can be made by writing 
worthless and commonplace stories. ..... Nothing except a 
steady and consistent belief in his own future, the nature of which 
he does not even suspect, reveals the power latent in his mind. 
There is nothing at all in these early utterances to show the 
depths of poetry in his soul. Nay, I think there were none 
of these depths in him at first. So long as he worked among 
men, and contemplated their ways, he felt no touch of poetry, 
he saw no gleam of light. Mankind seemed to him sordid 
and creeping: either oppressor or oppressed. Away from men, 
upon the breezy down and among the woods, he is filled with 
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thoughts which, at first, vanish like the photographs of scenery 
upon the eye. Presently he finds out the way to fix those photo- 
graphs. ‘Then he is transformed, but not suddenly: no, not 
suddenly. When he discovers the Gamekeeper at Home, he begins 
to be articulate; with every page that follows he becomes more 
articulate. At first he draws a faithful picture of the cottager, 
the farmer, the gamekeeper, the poacher; the pictures are set in 
appropriate scenery : by degrees the figures vanish and the setting 
remains. But it is no longer the same: it is now infused with the 
very soul of the painter. The woods speak to us, through him; 
the very flowers speak and touch our hearts through him. The 
last seven years of his life were full, indeed, of pain and bodily 
torture; but they were glorified and hallowed by the work which 
he was enabled to do. Nay, they even glorify and hallow all the 
life that went before. We no longer see the commonplace young 
country reporter who tries to write commonplace and impossible 
stories—we watch the future poet of the ‘Pageant of Summer’ 
whose early struggles we witness while he is seeking to find himself. 
Presently he speaks. Hr HAS FOUND HIMSELF; he has obtained 
the prayer of his heart; he has been blessed with the FULLER 
sou. At the last, during the long communings of the night when 
he lay sleepless, happy to be free, if only for a few moments, from 
pain, the simple old faith came back to him. He had arrived long 
before, as we have seen, at the grand discovery: that the perfect 
soul wants the perfect body, and that the perfect body must be in- 
habited by the perfect soul. To this conclusion, you have seen, 
he was led by Nature herself. Now he beheld clearly—perhaps 
more clearly than ever—the way from the imperfect and frag- 
mentary life to a fuller, happier life beyond the grave. He had 
no need of priest ; he wanted no other assurance than the voice 
and words of Him who swept away all priests. The man who wrote 
the ‘ Story of my Heart;’ the man who was filled to overflowing 
with the beauty and order of God’s handiwork : the man who felt 
so deeply the shortness, and imperfections, and disappointments of 
life that he was fain to cry aloud that all happens by chance; the 
man who had the vision of the Fuller Soul, died listening with 
faith and love to the words contained in the Old Book.” 


We owe, many of us, a deep debt to the author of Dorothy 
Forster, as to one who has refreshed us in weariness, and whose 
kindly pen has caused the swift passage of many delightful 
hours. But we doubt if any of his novels will appeal to his 
readers with such force and charm as the pages, overflowing 
with love and admiration, in which he has told the life of 
Richard Jefferies, the great prose-poet of the Wiltshire downs. 





SOMALILAND-* 

Ir is a remarkable fact that four years ago, tribes existed 
within four hundred miles south of Berbera and two hundred 
miles west of the Indian Ocean, to whom not only the uses 
but the existence of firearms were unknown. When Mr. James 
and his cheerful companions made a path southward from the 
sea through the centre of Somaliland, and despite very grave 
obstacles, pressed on to the Webbe River, the mere flash and 
report of a rifle fired at a bird, struck such awe and terror into 
the natives that they fell prone or scampered away. Yet for 
ages since guns were invented, ships have traded on the coasts 
of Somaliland. The people on the Berbera shore have long 
been more or less familiar with shooting weapons, and it 
might have been supposed that muskets and pistols would 
have been carried into the country. It was not so, and the 
fact we have cited would serve by itself to indicate the rela- 
tively remote and old-world character of a corner of Africa 
the edges of which have been known and visited for at least 
some two thousand years. 

But the truth is, that few penetrated beyond the seaward 
fringe. ‘“ Known to the ancients,” says Mr. James, “as Regio 
Aromatifera, it is now called by Europeans ‘Somali Country ;’ 
by Arabs, Bar-ajam, or the ‘Unknown Land,’ and by its in- 
habitants, Bar-as-Somal, the Land of the Somal.” It is this 
considerable district, lying between the sea and a line drawn 
southward from the Gulf of Tadjurah to the River Juba, which 
Mr. James styles the ‘‘ Unknown Horn of Africa,” the tip being 
the dreaded Cape Guardafui. The entire northern shore, the 
Adel of the ancients, washed by the Gulf of Aden, is now 
under British control; but beyond the purely maritime 
border, on that side, and wholly towards the Indian 
Ocean, native chiefs of many tribes hold a troubled and 
precarious sway. The people are assumed to be a race 
nearly related to the Gallas, but profoundly modified by a 
large infusion of Arab blood, especially within the broad 
maritime border. Their religion is Mahommedan, and their 
language is a compost of Galla and Arabic. Hence a know- 
ledge of the latter proved very useful to the travellers, 








* The Unknown Horn of Africa: an Exploration from Berbera to the Leopard 
River. By F. L. James, M.A., F.R.G.S. With Additions by J. Godfrey Thrupp, 
M.R.C.S. The Map by W. D. James and Percy Aylmer. The Narrative Illus- 
trations by Rose Hake, and the Drawings of the Fauna by K. Keuleman, from 
Specimens chiefly collected by Lort-Phillips. London: George Philip and Son. 





although an interpreter was frequently needed. The t 
they followed from Berbera lay across the plain to the res 
range which buttresses the inland plateau. That brou: ht 
them to the “ Haud;” a sort of steppe region, arid and ina 
except during the rains, and they suffered greatly from the 
scarcity or absence of water until they reached first the 
Ogadayn Country, and then the banks of the Webbe Shebe " 
at Barri. Eager to collect fauna and flora, as well ag ms 
out the country and observe manners and customs the 
explorers also looked for the sport afforded by “big game » 
The land is reported to abound in the larger quadrupeds; but 
whatever may be the case in other parts, the line followed b 
Mr. James, out and home, did not in this respect come up to 
his moderate expectations. On the other hand, it should be saig 
that the very conditions he had to fulfil in order to reach the 
Webbe, were not favourable to the hunter. From the moment he 
entered the hills, he was obliged to look closely after the safety 
of himself and companions, and subordinate everything to the 
main design of attaining the river and returning to Berbera 
within a reasonable time. That he was so successful, must 
be attributed quite as much to the fair and firm mode of 
dealing with the natives, as to the courage and resolution dig. 
played by the companionship. The story of the expedition 
is told in the same spirit, and well told. It is never dull, ang 
leaves behind, when finished, a desire for more. The illustra. 
tions of all kinds are admirable, for they are really illustra- 
tive. The explorers added several new species and sub. 
species to the collections of science, and these are beautifully 
figured in colours, and authentically described. The result is 
a book done as books should be, and Mr. James owed no 
apology to the public for the time occupied in performing his. 
work so well. 


Somaliland is neither a safe nor always a pleasant country 
to travel in; but danger and privation more or less neces- 
sarily attend explorers, and few, save those forming this 
expedition, have escaped death when they ventured beyond 
the hills. Before and since, the hardy adventurers have been 
killed; and it may be said that Mr. James’s party were never 
out of peril after they quitted the lowlands. One reason 
is that the tribes have been accustomed to plunder intruders, 
another that they dread annexation, a third that they have no 
central government, and that each tribe or group of tribes has 
to be propitiated as the explorer moves on. Finally, they are, 
or have the reputation of being, fanatical Moslems. Mr. 
James defines them as “ instinctively commercial and naturally 
pastoral and warlike ;” while Sir Richard Burton says they 
are “constant in nothing but inconstancy, soft, merry, 
affectionate souls, passing without apparent transition stages 
into a state of fury in which they are capable of the most 
terrible atrocities.” The expedition to the Leopard River 
escaped scathless, partly because a hired party of natives, 
armed with rifles, went with them; partly because they made 
no secret of their intentions, and while showing no sign of 
fear, dealt in an open and honourable manner with all whom 
they encountered. The doctor, as usual, was a popular 
character and a real force; Mr. James mollified and won 
over the “priests” by the judicious present of a copy of 
the Koran, and his other comrades seem to have been models 
of conciliation. They must have left behind them a good 
name, which is so much capital for the English, and the natives 
of all kinds professed friendly sentiments; nevertheless, it is 
fairly open to doubt whether a longer stay near the Leopard 
River would not have produced a collision and a fight for life. 
In fact, as two rival “ Sultans ” had made up their differences, 
and seemed inclined to quarrel, the expedition stole away in 
the night, and set out on the return journey. Well may Mr. 
James express a hope that his record “ may induce travellers 
who are not prepared to exercise the greatest caution and 
patience, to turn their attentions to a less dangerous field for 
future enterprise.” Perhaps it was a lively sense of the ever- 
present peril which made the Consul at Berbera try to stop 
them when he found they had passed the hills, and even pro- 
cure orders from the Home Government to do so; but it was 
certainly most injudicious of the Consul to take that step at 
such a moment, and especially to allow the fact that he had 
done so to be known by the people. It imperilled the lives of 
the whole party; and that they escaped slaughter speaks well 
for the impression their conduct had made on the Somalis, 
just as the resolve to proceed testifies to their moral as wellas 
physical courage. 
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Fortunately, they were not daunted, as many might have 
peen, bY this sudden outburst of official anxiety,—we say 
fortunately, because their stout-heartedness has given us this 
very interesting book revealing a new bit of the world. The 
wealth of the Somalis consists of their quadrupeds—camels for 
burden and meat, sheep, goats, oxen—while to the eastward 
there are horse-breeders, the Dolbohantis, a predatory tribe ; 
and we have one example of domesticated ostriches, kept for 
their feathers. It is remarkable that the people will only eat 
such kinds of wild animals as were “eaten by their fathers ;” 
and their narrowness in this respect limited the usefulness of 
the guns as food-providers in a country where small game was 
plentiful enough. The travellers found it often difficult to 

archase food, and they had brought with them some sheep ; 
but when there was only one left, the comrades resolved to 
spare his life. They named him ‘Sultan,’ and he has a history. 
He was of the breed described by Marco Polo, “the body all 
white, the head black :”— 

“fle became a great pet with us, and with all our men, and was 
astame asadog. Directly the camels were up-loaded, he would 
trot along in front in the most independent manner, as though 
his particular business was to show us the way; and during the 
march, he would now and then turn off and follow any guns which 
had left the caravan in search of guinea-fowl. We brought him 
pack to England with us, and he is still (1888) alive and well. A 
friend of mine has introduced this breed of fat-tailed sheep into 
England and the North of Scotland, and finds they thrive well in 
either climate, and the mutton is of the finest quality.” 


There are few sheep which have such a history as that of 
this four-footed traveller. In Ogadayn, the new country, the 
natives pointed to the guns, and asked their use. ‘“ When we 
said, for killing men and beasts, they laughed, and replied that 
they would be of no use against sticks, let alone swords and 
spears;” but so soon as a gun was fired at a bird, they fell 
down, invoking “Allah.” The same wonderment was ex- 
hibited, though in a less degree, when a match was struck, a 
pipe lighted and smoked. It seems that the mystery of 
tobacco had not reached the wild Somalis of Ogadayn. The 
danger from the match and vanishing smoke-clouds was that 
the travellers were, for a time, regarded with hostility as 
“storm-makers.” On one occasion, two tribes, horse and foot, 
swrounding the well-formed and manned zariba, demanded four 
thousand “ tobes,” cotton cloth for dresses; and when that was 
refused, the armed men drew up, and one who was mounted 
began an oration which lasted for an hour, and was only 
stopped abruptly by a general discharge in the air of all the 
guns in the zariba. The effect was electric, for the ground 
was strewn with “bodies,” those who did not fall flat fled in 
all directions, and the result was peace, after a bloodless 
victory, for no one, of course, was hurt. Finally, a bale of 
goods, and judicious explanations, brought about amity, and 
the expedition was neither robbed nor stayed. So they reached 
the Leopard River, there some sixty yards wide, running 
through a valley, lightly wooded, dotted with flocks, herds, and 
native huts, and bounded by lofty hills. How they fared in their 
zariba near Barri, on the banks of the large stream which runs 
towards yet never reaches the Indian Ocean, must be sought 
in the book, which throughout is both instructive and enter- 
taining. Evidently more must be learned about Somaliland 
before its commercial value can be determined; and since we 
hold the seaboard, the needed knowledge is sure to be obtained 
in time, and without abnormal risk, if future enterprises are 
conducted as ably as that recorded by Mr. James. 


PRINCIPAL SHAIRP AND HIS FRIENDS.* 
AS a discriminating and just, though not very subtle critic; as 
a writer of poems that are full of the Wordsworthian spirit, but 
fuller still of the mountain air and piety of his country; as an 
enthusiastic patriot in the best sense, although he was con- 
stitutionally incapable of taking kindly to the Aristophanic 
element in Burns; above all things, a simple-minded, warm- 
hearted man, with a wonderful faculty for making and 
retaining friends, partly because his moral presence, so to 
speak, seemed so much greater than his intellectual per- 
formance,—John Campbell Shairp certainly deserved a bio- 
graphy, anda sympatheticone. But it ought to have been one- 
third of the size of the volume that Professor Knight here 
ives us. Such a volume the story of Shairp’s uneventful and 
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M Principal Shairp and his Friends. By William Knight, Professor of Moral 
M Uosophy in the University of St. Andrews, With Portrait. London: John 
Urray. 1888, 








happy sixty-five years, between 1819 and 1885—his student 
life at Glasgow and Oxford, his forming the friendship of such 
different men as Macleod, Clough, Arnold, and Lord Coleridge, 
his filling such posts as those of Assistant-Master at Rugby, 
Professor of Humanity, then Principal, at St. Andrews, and 
Professor of Poetry in Oxford—undoubtedly merited, but 
nothing more. Professor Knight himself seems to have been 
conscious of this, for he describes his book not as a memoir of 
Principal Shairp, but as Principal Shairp and his Friends. 
The title is unintentionally misleading. It suggests portraits, 
or at least fresh glimpses, of the men with whom Shairp was 
on terms of intimacy. But it tells us very little that is 
at once new and important of Clough, or Arnold, or John 
Brown, or Norman Macleod. It should have been entitled 
“ Principal Shairp, by his Friends.” Professor Knight seems 
to have written to everybody who knew Shairp at any 
period of his life, and to have printed what he received very 
much as he received it, in addition to what was published 
immediately after his friend’s death. The memory of Shairp 
appears to be crushed beneath the weight of posthumous 
testimonials, much as Tarpeia was crushed beneath the gifts 
she coveted. Why give us page after page of such “re- 
miniscences ” as these by Sir Horace Davey ?—about as in- 
teresting, to tell the plain truth, as a stranger’s evidence at a 
coroner’s inquest :—‘* We spent a night at a manse on the shores 
of Loch Eil opposite Ben Nevis, which was covered with snow 
when we rowed across in the early morning to Fort William, 
where we met Mr. Theodore Walrond and a party, and went 
up Ben Nevis with them. From Fort William, Shairp and I 
made our way southwards to Glencoe, Loch Lomond, and the 
Trosachs to his beloved home in Linlithgowshire. I stayed 
three days with him there, and thence returned home.” Pro- 
fessor Knight’s book, in fact, suggests a group of men standing 
round a bust, and saying with one voice,—‘ What a dear, fine 
old fellow Shairp was!” This is friendship, enthusiasm, 
Boswellism in a non-Boswellian form, but it is not literature. 


What Professor Knight might have done, was to have 
given to the public a short biography of Principal Shairp, 
with brief extracts from his correspondence, an estimate 
of his work in criticism and poetry, his own impressions 
of his friend, and one good and exhaustive in memoriam 
by another hand, such as that by Lord Coleridge which 
appeared in the first instance in Macmillan’s Magazine, and, 
in spite of a certain effusiveness of style, is an admirable 
portrait of Shairp. This Professor Knight not only might 
have done, but is capable of doing as is none of Shairp’s 
friends that have outlived him, with the possible exception of 
Professor Veitch. He thoroughly understands the loveable 
nature of the man, and as thoroughly understands his 
ethical and religious standpoints; while it is unnecessary 
to say he is as devout a Wordsworthian as the author 
of Kilmahoe himself. When he writes about Shairp, instead 
of quoting what some half-dozen other people have written, 
his narrative is all that could be desired. Everything con- 
sidered, Professor Knight’s best chapters are those which 
deal with Shairp’s early enthusiasm for Wordsworth and 
Scott—(he said once, “I would as soon think of criticising my 
own father as Sir Walter”)—his student days at Oxford, and 
his work as Principal in St. Andrews and Professor of Poetry 
in Oxford. Professor Knight stands up courageously for the 
view his friend took of Burns in the famous volume which he 
contributed to the “ English Men of Letters ” series, and quotes 
a letter in which this passage occurs :—* One thing I was sure of, 
that in Scotland he has been made far too much an idolof; and 
that to the middle and lower orders, that over-admiration has 
done harm; coarsened their natures and lowered their tone.” 
Some of the letters to Shairp from that remarkable man, 
Erskine of Linlathen—who strikes one rather as a spiritual 
atmosphere than as a personal religious force in Scotland—are 
curiously interesting. Contrast, “ Free- Will belongs to a pro- 
vince distinct from the laws of Nature; miracles are not the 
external evidences « la mode de Paley, but declare a Being who 
deals with us in that higher province,’—with, “I liked Tulloch’s 
little pats of butter exceedingly; they were discriminating, 
and not over-done.” But is there not a suggestion of Carlyle 
—dissolved in Erskine’s kindliness—in “ little pats of butter”? 
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MR. R. D. ARCHER-HIND’S EDITION OF PLATO'S 
“ TIMAEUS.” 


THE surpassing merits of this edition of the Timaeus are un- 
mistakable, and we make little doubt that it will soon be 
translated into more than one Continental language. We make 
quite as little doubt, though, that it will prove caviare to the 
majority of its English readers. For the Timaeus is, what 
Professor Jowett calls it, the most obscure and repulsive of all 
Plato’s dialogues; and there are, we believe, not more than 
two Englishmen who could criticise this lucid and attractive 
edition of that dialogue as the editor thinks, and rightly 
thinks, that it ought to be criticised. We, at least, can do 
little more than express sincere admiration for the erudition 
and acuteness of his notes and introduction, and for 
the accuracy and beauty of his translation. Whether, 
indeed, Plato does or does not talk at random and con- 
tradict himself occasionally in the Timaeus, is a question 
that we cannot answer. But we would far rather accept 
the editor’s postulate that Plato does not commit either 
of these sins, than we would try to measure the plummet-line 
with which he sounds “the ocean of idealism,” as he calls it, 
“into which Plato’s thought finally expanded.” The Timaeus 
enables him, he says, “to recognise Platonism as a complete 
and coherent scheme of monistic idealism.” And certainly Mr. 
Archer-Hind’s exposition of Plato’s exuberant fancies is beyond 
our powers of criticism. "When we read that “the dur dyedcv 
is the ideas, and the ideas are the phenomena, which are merely 
a mode of their manifestation to finite intelligence,” we comfort 
our incapacity by remembering that Aristotle treated Plato’s 
“ideas” as peremptorily as Sir Peter Teazle treated the 
“sentiments” of Joseph Surface. Yet, in spite of this, it 
must be admitted that Mr. Archer-Hind’s almost equally 
peremptory condemnation of Aristotle’s numerous criticisms 
of isolated passages in the Timaeus is perfectly just. And as 
he has stated with perfect fairness the reason why the 
dialogue which he admires so much has been so severely 
neglected by modern scholars, we are glad to repeat that 
reason in his own words :— 

“The exceeding abstruseness of its metaphysical content,” he 
says, ‘rendered yet more recondite by the constantly allegorical 
mode of exposition; the abundance of a priori speculation in a 
domain which experimental science has now claimed for its own ; 
the vast and many-sided comprehensiveness of the design,—all 
have conspired to the end that only ‘a very few of the most zealous 
students of Plato’s philosophy have left us any considerable work 
on this dialogue. It has been put on one side as a fantastic, if 
ingenious and poetical, cosmogonical scheme, mingled with oracular 
fragments of mystical metaphysic, and the crude imaginings of 
scarcely yet infant science. ” 

Now, we are strongly of opinion that the reason here stated will 
commend itself to all but the staunchest of staunch Platonists, 
even after an attentive perusal of Mr. Archer-Hind’s book. But 
we refrain with prudent timidity from cavilling at the details 
of his defensive exposition, and can only try on general grounds 
to invalidate the claims which he makes with such confidence 
on behalf of “this magnificent and now too much neglected 
dialogue.” We can thoroughly understand the importance 
which he gives to it, since he holds that without it “a complete 
whole in Platonism” is quite undiscoverable. But when he 
says of the Timaeus that it is second in interest as well as in 
importance to none of the Platonic writings, we join issue with 
him at once. It is studded, rather sparsely, with some of 
Plato’s “profoundest thoughts and sublimest utterances.” 
But its interest, in comparison with the interest which the 
Republic excites, is “as moonlight unto sunlight, or as water 
unto wine.” There are riddles, no doubt, in the Republic itself 
which it were labour lost to attempt to solve too curiously. 
But from Mr. Archer-Hind’s contention that the metaphysical 
teaching of that dialogue is superseded by the more advanced 
ontology of the Timaeus, it follows as a corollary that the 
Timaeus swarms with riddles, or “ parables,” that defy all 
solution. Whether “each finite soul,’ eg., “is a complete 
miniature copy of the great, or cosmic, soul herself,” is a 
question that human reason may raise indeed, but can never 
answer. In its efforts to do so, it needs help ab eztra, like a lame 
dog in front of a stile, and Plato’s illustrative similitude, from 
which we find “that the Circle of the Other is constructed 
of soul which is composed both of Same and of Other,” is, in 
J.S. Mill’s language, not so much erroneous as unmeaning. 





* The Timacus of Plato, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. D. 
oa M A,, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, London: Macmillan 
and Co. . 





There isa great deal in the notes of this edition which ig full of 
interest. But speaking broadly, we may say with a full con 
viction that if Mr. Archer-Hind’s genius and energy su . 
for a time in stimulating English students to try once more 
“to unsphere the spirit of Plato” by the aid of his Timaeus 
the effects of that stimulation will inevitably be transitory Let 
the reader look, for instance, at the praise which igs lavished on 
the theory of space propounded in chap. xviii. “Its profound 
originality and importance,” says Mr. Archer-Hind, « as 
hardly be over-estimated.” And now let the reader tury to 
the note at p. 182, and see if he can think out Plato’s meta. 
physical idea of space (x#pa) in contrast with Aristotle's 
physical definition of space (ré70s). Plato reduces matter in 
its ultimate analysis to space, and Aristotle is bantereg by 
Zeller—with Mr. Archer-Hind’s warm approval—for making 
Plato say that space is matter. 

Here, however, we are transgressing the rule which we 
felt compelled to lay down for our guidance at the beginnin 
of this article, and shall turn to another aspect of the 
Timaeus on which we can speak with more confidence. 
For be the metaphysical interest and importance of this 
dialogue what they may, its literary interest and import. 
ance are far indeed below those of the Republic, If 
that dialogue had been the only one of Plato’s that time 
and chance had spared, his fame would have been ag 
immortal, humanly speaking, as it now is, and the logg 
of its companions would have been mourned by all lovers 
of the language and literature of Greece. But if the 
Timaeus had held the place which we have hypothetically 
imagined for the Republic, the result would have beep 
that modern readers would regard Plato as a singularly 
over-praised philosopher. And if the truth of these suppo. 
sitions should be denied by better judges than we can 
pretend to be, we should fall back on the fact that a very large- 
proportion of the Timaeus is terribly tedious. We insist upon 
this with some satisfaction, because no reader can say of Mr, 
Archer-Hind’s exposition and annotations that they are open to 
a similar charge. He is lively and energetic to the last line of 
this tremendous dialogue, and although we are not convinced by 
his arguments in favour of zo:mrod for voyrov in its last sentence, 
we quote with pleasure, from his note in defence of the reading 
which he adopts, his own characteristic assurance that “nothing 
can be more thoroughly characteristic of Plato than that, 
after talking parable throughout, he should, at the very end 
of the dialogue, drop a word, Qwvaev avveroios, which was to: 
open our eyes to the fact that he did speak in parables 
that if we desire to understand the philosopher, we must 
be in sympathy with the poet.” Yes, that is the word. 
Plato was beyond all question one of the greatest poets 
that the world has seen, and it is as a poet, and not at 
all as a cosmogonist or ontologist, that he still “ rules men’s 
spirits from his urn.” 

From the influence of her examinations, or from some other 
cause, Oxford has never produced such brilliant Platonists 
as Cambridge. Mr. Archer-Hind, by his editions of the 
Phaedo and the Timaeus, takes a high place in a very dis- 
tinguished band of scholarly specialists; and the pleasure that 
his search after Plato’s line of thought has given us makes us 
refrain from doing more than smile at the wilful misspelling 
which makes him place Proklos side by side with Timaeus, and 
Sokrates side by side with Thucydides. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——= = 


The principal article in the Universal Review for November (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.) is an attempt to answer the Protest against 
competitive examinations by the statistical method. Mr. Quilter 
has consulted by circular the whole body of men engaged in 
education, and finds that of the 24 Head-Masters ‘of important 
Public Schools in England, 18 have answered him ; and of these, 12 
are in favour of competition, 2 refuse to give an opinion, 1 desires 
further inquiry, and only 3 are opposed to it. Of 122 Public 
School masters, 115 are in favour of competition; and of 142 
grammar-schools, 114 are against the proposal to abolish it; 
while in 75 Board schools, the majority on the same side 
is 39. The figures, of course, prove little, the weight of 
argument not depending upon numbers; but they dispel the 
idea that there is a general cry for revolutionary change. Of the 
papers on the same side which follow, Mr. Wren’s is the most 
readable, not only because it is the best-written, but because 
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poroughly believes his own case, which is substantially 
be t ra is called “cramming” is a good method of tuition, 
i + “competition ” ig nothing but the ordinary battle of 
: “ —. do not see anything particularly new in the four 
<i on “The Progress of Woman ;” but they recount the 
of recent progress clearly and well. The second, by Lucas 
= on “Woman’s Progress in Literature,” is, moreover, in- 
on te for another reason. The writer evidently tests the 
. s of her clients by their “emancipation ” from religious 
caeenee and the influence of man. Woman’s progress in fiction 
‘1s for her with George Eliot. It is an odd test, and places 
«Quida” far in advance of Currer Bell, and Mrs. Lynn Linton of 
Miss Austen. Well, we shall end, we suppose, in disbelieving in 
«progress » altogether. Mr. Garnett gives us a notice of Richard 
Jefferies, a little over-appreciative, as all notices of his work are ; 
Mr, §. Butler sends an article on the old sculptor, Tabachetti, and 
his work at Montrigone, full of information, but deformed by bad 
taste; and the editor, some thoughtful comments on the “ Arts and 
Crafts,” in which he notices incidentally that Mr. Morris has not 
always revealed the names of his artisans. The illustrations are 
in general better than usual, “ Dawn” in particular, by Ethel 
s, King, being very fine in conception; but the first of them, 
“Sleep,” by Henrietta Rae, is hardly up to the intended level. 


Memoir of Alexander J. Ross, D.D. (Isbister.)—This is an 
interesting memoir, written throughout with studied moderation 
and with a complete effacement of the author in her subject. (It 
is only from the preface that the reader would know it to be the 
work of Dr. Ross’s widow.) Alexander Ross had a somewhat 
eventful life. After supporting himself from an early age, he was 
ordained to a Free Church charge in Dumfriesshire (the ceremony 
was performed on the hill-side). From Dumfriesshire he went to 
Brighton, where he found many things “ in the air” which he does 
not seem to have had any inkling of on the northern side of the 
Border. Among other potent influences must be reckoned that of 
F. W. Robertson, who was then at the height of his influence. 
The end of it was that the Presbytery of London summoned him 
before them, and ultimately expelled him from the Free Church. 
The Church of England affords a refuge for many ecclesiastical 
refugees, and Mr. Ross, reassured by the “ Essays and Reviews” 
judgment, took shelter in it. Some twenty years’ work in London, 
and three of peaceful retirement in a Derbyshire parish, made up 
together his clerical life. His chief literary work was his Life of 
Bishop Ewing; but his pen was pretty constantly employed, not 
unfrequently, in past years, in the columns of this journal. He 
was an accomplished and amiable man, with a full share of 
humour, well read in many departments of literature, whose 
almost sudden death last year left a gap in a large circle of friends. 


The Works of John Kaye, Bishop of Lincoln. 8 vols. (Rivingtons.) 
—We noticed on a previous occasion the appearance of the first 
volumes of this edition ; we have now to record its completion, at 
the same time expressing our appreciation of the enterprise of 
the publishers in bringing it out. We shall think better of the 
times, if they give an adequate support to the reproduction of the 
work of so sound and moderate a scholar as Bishop Kaye. Dr. 
Kaye was especially great in early Christian history. Five of the 
eight volumes, accordingly, deal with one or other branch of this 
subject. The first contains ‘The Ecclesiastical History of the 
Second and Third Centuries, Illustrated from the Writings of 
Tertullian ;” the second and third are devoted to the “ Writings 
and Opinions” of Clement of Alexandria and Justin Martyr, 
respectively ; the fourth is an essay on “ The Ecclesiastical History 
of Eusebius ;” and the fifth a monograph on “The Council of, 
Nicea, in Connection with the Life of Athanasius.” In the 
three last volumes of the series, we have some memorials of 
Dr. Kaye’s academical and pastoral work, together with a 
short, we may say too short, memoir. Dr. Kaye was Senior 
Wrangler and Senior Medallist in 1814, a distinction never 
attained by any other excepting Baron Alderson. At the age of 
thirty-one he was made Master of Christ’s College ; at thirty-three, 
Regius Professor of Divinity ; aud at forty, Bishop of Bristol. 
Seven years afterwards, he was translated to Lincoln, a See which 
he held for thirty-three years. The sixth volume contains twenty- 
nine sermons, the earliest of which was preached on the occasion 
of the death of the Princess Charlotte, and the latest written for 
the reopening of the parish church of Dunholme, Lincolnshire, but 
never delivered (the Bishop died a fortnight after the date fixed 
for the ceremony). There are also a letter and an address to the 
confirmation candidates at Eton. (It will be remembered that 
Eton was, in Bishop Kaye’s time, part of the diocese of Lincoln.) 
In Vol. VII., we have his episcopal charges, ten in number; a 
speech in support of the Bill to repeal the Test and Corporation 
Acts; another on the Roman Catholic claims, which has at least 
the merit of correct prediction (the Bishop was sure that Catholic 
Emancipation would lead to a demand for Disestablishment, and 





foresaw that the action of the French clergy—in 1828—would 
give rise to a spirit of irreligion) ; and letters on the Ecclesiastical 
Commission and Education. Here, it must be confessed, Dr. Kaye 
was not so clear-sighted. He foresaw evils which have not been 
realised. Were there to be Bishops without seats in the House of 
Lords, there would be invidious comparisons between the Episcopal 
efficiency of the Parliamentary and non-Parliamentary prelates ; 
while as to suffragans, he did not know how they were to be paid, 
and feared that they might become the centre of schismatical 
movements. The contents of the eighth volume are chiefly con- 
troversial, predestination and the Roman controversy being dis- 
cussed. These handsome, well-printed volumes should be feund 
in any theological library that aims at completeness. 


Cameos from English History. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Sixth 
series. (Macmillan and Co.)—Miss Yonge’s “Cameos” are taken 
from the forty years which connected the arrival of the Scottish 
King James I., and the important questions of privilege in 
1641-42. It was a stirring time abroad and at home; and besides 
the Gunpowder Plot, the trials of Raleigh and Strafford, and other 
interesting studies, we have “The Thirty Years’ War,” “ The 
Arminian Persecution,” with such celebrated characters as Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Wallenstein, and Tilly. These events, and the 
sketches of social life which Miss Yonge inferlaces with them, need 
nothing to recommend them. Both in narrative and in analysis of 
character, they are admirable as historical studies. The thirty 
“Cameos” are equally divided between English and contemporary 
history. 

Benjamin Franklin. By John Back McMaster. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co.)—In determining Franklin’s place among Ameri- 
can men of letters, the writer has set himself a peculiar, if not 
difficult task. The Franklin literature is extensive—all has not, 
indeed, been recovered yet—and is a wonderful mixture of good, 
bad, and indifferent. When we consider the masterly style, a 
model of terse and vigorous English, and the incomparable 
common-sense of the man on the one hand, and the hard, coarse,’ 
unpoetic insolence which attempted to paraphrase the Book of 
Job on the other, it need not surprise us that Mr. McMaster 
has placed his writings in a position by themselves. Much 
of the Franklin literature was ephemeral, for the most part the 
material of a great pamphleteering war, and though written 
with a vigour and wit worthy of the English tongue, was very 
personal, often coarse, and wanted that finish without which 
it would not be likely to reach a long life. The political life of 
Franklin and his writings are so interwoven, that the latter cannot 
be understood until the real worth of the former is mastered. 
Still, his fame as “ Franklin the patriot” will always outweigh 
the renown of Dr. Franklin the inventor of the lightning-con- 
ductor, and great writer, and rightly so; and would not the great 
Doctor have wished it so himself? What remains Benjamin 
Franklin has left to posterity, Mr. McMaster has judged without 
reserve, solely on their merits and demerits; nor has he, indeed, 
spared their author, or hesitated to compare with the many excel- 
lences his faults, his coarseness, and his irreligion. After all 
deductions, he remains the most successful of American self-made 
men. His record in the service of his country is surely unsur- 
passed. ‘ He was the only man who wrote his name alike at the 
foot of the Declaration of Independence, at the foot of the Treaty 
of Alliance, at the foot of the Treaty of Peace, and at the foot of 
the Constitution under which we live.” And he has produced two 
works unsurpassed of their kind, “ Father Abraham’s Address,’” 
and “ The Autobiography.” We have rarely read a more readable 
biographical sketch, or one that discussed its subject and secured 
its object better than Benjamin Franklin. 

Demosthenes’ Orations against Philip. With Introductions and 
Notes by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., and P. E. Matheson, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press.)—A very useful edition of the first Philippic 
and the three first Olynthiacs. The introductions are interesting 
and instructive; Messrs. Abbott and Matheson have contrived 
to give in a brief space a very clear sketch of the events between 
the fall of Athens and the rise of the Macedonian power. The 
notes are admirable in point of clearness and brevity. There 
are also some very good analyses of the different speeches. 
Messrs. Abbott and Matheson have produced a very scholarly 
little buok. 

The Poems of Giacomo Leopardi. Translated by Frederick 
Townsend. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Those who are unable to 
read the works of Leopardi in his own language will welcome this 
book. His poems are many of them very beautiful, and in spite 
of the morbid tone which runs through nearly all, are well worth 
studying. The three, “To Italy,” “To Dante’s Monument,” 
and “To Angelo Mai,” are undoubtedly his finest efforts. They 
are remarkable for their deep learning and thoughtfulness, as well 
as for their fervent patriotism. Mr. Townsend has done his work 
well and carefully, A translation very seldom makes pleasant 
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reading, but Mr. Townsend has contrived to be an exception. to the 
general rule. His verse is pleasing and rhythmical, and in some of 
the poems, more especially those of which we have made mention, 
he has been successful in catching the spirit of the author. 

The Gulshan-I-Ray. With Selections from “The Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayam.” (Triibner and Co.)—Of the merits of this 
work as a translation we are not competent to judge. The poem 
itself is of a philosophical nature, and would be exceedingly 
uninteresting to the majority of readers, were it not occasionally 
relieved by the beautiful imagery of Eastern poetry. The blank 
verse into which it is translated, though scarcely of a high order, 
is not altogether unmelodious. We would, however, advise the 
author to avoid, as a rule, such lines as,— 

** Letters its oyster shells, pearls of the heart’s wisdom,” 
” ** The manifestor in ripe hour manifest.” 
The translations from the “ Rubaiyat,” though they are doubtless 
more literal, seem poor and spiritless when compared with the 
masterpiece of Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Schiller’s Wallenstein. Translated by C. G. N. Lockhart. 
(William Blackwood and Sons.)—Mr. Lockhart has given us a 
very readable rendering of Schiller’s great drama. His transla- 
tion is probably both truer and more literal than that of Coleridge. 
He has, as he tells us in his preface, the advantage of knowing 
the German language almost better than his own. Still, we do 
not think that English readers will prefer his work to that of 
his rival. Coleridge’s translation may have its faults—it has, no 
doubt—but he was a poet himself; and here it is that Mr. Lock- 
hart contrasts unfavourably with him. In some of the finest 
passages of the poem—as Wallenstein’s entreaty to Max Picco- 
lomini not to desert him, or in his famous lines to Fortune a 
little before his assassination—this is clearly evident. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Lockhart’s blank verse is above the average of that 
employed by translators. Occasionally it is a little too rough, 
and in places his English is rather curious. But, on the whole, it 
is a good translation. 

The Red Hand, and other Poems. By B. Magennis. (Sealy, 
Bryers, and Walker, Dublin.)—Mr. Magennis tells us in his 
preface that he feels some diffidence in sending forth these poems 
to the public. We could wish, as will probably such of the public 

as read them, that his diffidence had been greater, and had 
prevented him from publishing them at all. The poem of “The 
Red Hand,” from which the book takes its title, is a description 
of the battle in which Hugh O’Neil defeated the troops of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is poor in the extreme. Mr. Magennis makes this 
fact the more apparent by quoting a rather spirited account of the 
fight in prose by John Mitchel. In this he is kind to his readers, 
though scarcely so to himself. Here is a specimen of Mr. 
Magennis’s poetry :— 

** From Auticius’ woody glens doth speak, 
Mac Sorley in no accents weak :— 
‘I, too, have come o’er many a hill, 
To join the war with right good will, 
And firm resolve with you to share 
The tug of battle whatsoe’er 


The fate may be of me and those 
Brave clans I’ll lead against our foes. 


“Tug of battle” savours rather of the Agricultural Hall. There 
are about sixty or seventy pages of this dreary twaddle. The 
remaining poems in the volume do not seem possessed of any 
greater merit than “The Red Hand.” Before concluding our 
remarks, we should like to remind Mr. Magennis that the irony 
which consists in placing a note of interrogation after some 
epithet, as “virgin(?)” or “tender(?)” is not that generally 
adopted by even would-be poets. 


ao 


New Epririons.—We have received :—Salvator Mundi. By 
Samuel Cox. Eleventh edition. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
——Corner’s History of Ireland. New edition, revised and extended. 
(Dean and Son.) Experimental Mechanics. By Sir R. S. Ball, 
LL.D., F.R.S. With illustrations, second edition. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 
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(ASSHELL AND C OMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ppaDY SHORTLY, COMPLETE IN FOURTEEN DIVISIONAL VOLUMES, BOUND IN CL OTH, 10s 6d EACH; 
OR SEVEN VOLUMES, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN HALF-MOROCCO, 21s EACH. 


THE 


ENCYCLOPAsDIC DICTIONARY 


»# A Specimen Page Prospectus of this invaluable Work, which contains about Fifty Thousand More Words than any 
7 


Dictionary ewtant, and contains over 5,000 Pages, will be sent on application to the Publishers. 





MR. WALTER CRANE’S NEW PICTURE-BOOK, 


NOTICE —FLORA’S FEAST: a Masque of Flowers, Penned and Pictured by 
WALTER CRANE, with 40 Pages of PICTURES handsomely reprodwed in Colours, 


is now ready, price 5s. 





Just published, price 7s 6d. 


FRANCE AS IT IS. By 


Aypré Leson and Pav PExet, Professors in the 
School of Political Sciences, Paris. Specially 
Written for English Readers, and Translated from 
the French by Mrs. WiLL1AM ARNOLD, With 3 
Maps, 352 pp., crown 8vo, cloth. 

Scumary OF CONTENTS :—1. Geography of France, 
2, Political France.—3, Administrative France.— 
4, Ecclesiastical France.—5. Intellectual France.— 
6, Military and Naval France.—7. Legal France.— 
8, Economic France,—9, Colonial France.—10, France 
and England. 

“Messrs, Cassell and Co, have just published 
‘France as It Is,’ specially written for English 
readers by MM, André Lebon and Paul Pelet, Pro- 
fessors in the School of Political Sciences at Paris, of 
whom the former is also Private Secretary to the 
President of the Senate, and translated into English 
by Mrs. William Arnold. This is a book to be highly 
praised, and one which will be found useful by all 
kinds of readers.” —Atkeneum, 

“An account of France written specially for 
English readers might naturally be suspected of that 
kind of impartiality which is the frnit of omission 
rather than commission; but the book under notice 
really seems to be a fair attempt to picture France as 
she is, so far as that can be done by statistics and 
careful outlines of existing institutions. The tone is 
moderate and judgmatical throughout; French 
enough in parts, yet not more so than is becoming in 
Frenchmen ; admirably arranged, as might have been 
expected, as regards the subjects, and of course 
clearly written, or it would not be French. The 
geographical character, which lays down, as it were, 
the foundations of the structure, is so admirably 
done; and with such vivacity as well as precision, 
that none, after reading it, would have a right to say 
that he has not, or could not have, a clear idea of the 

favoured, we might say most favoured, land in Europe, 
in point of situation, fertility, climate, and var‘ety of 
products,”— Spectator. 


Ready shortly, price 103 6d. 


The TRUTH about RUSSIA. 


By W. T. Steap. 

In this book will be found embodied the results of 
Mr. Stead’s recent visit to Russia, and of his inter- 
views with leading personages in the political, social, 
and literary life of St. Petersburg. 





POPULAR ADVENTURE BOOKS. 


Just published, price 5s, 


COMMODORE JUNK. By George 
MANVILLE Fenn, Author of ‘‘ Double Cunning,” 
&c. 352 pp., crown 8vo, cloth. 

***Commodore Jank’ is as stirring a story of adven- 
ture as a man need wish to read. The incidents are 
thickly intermingled — fights, escapes, passions, 
horrors, and all that romance is busy with. The 
characters are drawn with a firm hand. The story is 
told for the most part in dialogue which is always 
brisk, nervous, and exciting.” —Scotsman, 

**Mr, Fenn’s stories need little recommendation, 
but this tale of piracy and buccaneering life is so full 
of incidents, hairbreadth escapes, and daring adven- 
tures, that it is sure to be one of the most popular of 
his books.” —Newcastle Chronicle, 


Just published, price 5s, 

The ASTONISHING HISTORY of 
TROY TOWN. By “Q.,’”? Author of ‘* Dead 
Man’s Rock.” 

Original, amusing, and well carried out.”— 

Morning Post. 

“The book is singularly fresh, taking, and spirited.” 

—St, James's Gazette, 


Just published, price 5s. 
The BLACK ARROW: a Tale of the 
Two Roses. By Rozsert Lovis STEVENSON. 


“Tf ‘Ivanhoe’ be the most brilliant tale for boys 
which genius ever mned, ‘The Black Arrow’ 
certainly deserves to be mentioned next to it as one 
which, without even suggesting an imitator, displays 
a master-hand in the same field. Mr. Stevenson’s 
delightful story is fresh, eager, and skilfal,”— 
Spectator, 


A QUEER RACE. By W. Westall. 5s, 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. By ‘“Q.” 5s. 


CAPTAIN TRAFALGAR. By Westall 
and Lauri. Illustrated, 5:. 
By H. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 
KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Stevenson. 


Riper Haa@arD, Illustrated, 5s, 
Illustrated, 5s, 


TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. 


STEVENSON. Illustrated, 5s, 


The PHANTOMCITY. By W. Westall. 





COMPLETION of “ FAMILIAR TREES.” 
Complete in 2 vols , 123 6d each, 


FAMILIAR TREES. 


By G. 8. BOULGER, F.L.S., F.G.S. 


With 80 Full-Page Coloured Plates, 
from Original Paintings by W. H. J. Boot. 


“We have little popular and reliable literature in 
reference to our tree flora, and this renders Mr. 
Boulger’s work the more acceptable.”’—Journal oj 
Horticulture, 


‘The trees in their stems and foliage are tho- 
roughly true to Nature.”—Times, 


** Pleasant chats on British forest scenery are pro- 
vided by Mr. G. S. Boulger in ‘ Familiar Trees,’ which 
conveys practical information without overpowering 
the botanical student with technical details, A 
glance at these simple pages will enable the reader 
to doubly enjoy his next woodland ramble, when he 
can compare the original subjects with Mr. W. H. J 
Boot’s drawings.’’—Graphic. 


COMPLETION of ‘‘ FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS.” 
Complete in 4 vols., price 12s 6d each. 


FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. 


By W. SWAYSLAND. 


With 160 Full-Page Coloured Illustra- 
tions, and numerous Wood-Engravings, cloth 
gilt, in cardboard box, 12s 6d each. 


**We know of no illustrations to a work of this 
class to be compared to these.”—Academy. 


“‘This work possesses charms enough to make 
many converts to the study of ornithology. Even 
the hedge-sparrow, that people are so prone to call 
common, becomes an object of lively interest ; and 
the enthusiasm of the author ,with respect to his 
feathered friends appears fully warranted by their 
rich and glowing appearance in the handsome 
coloured plates,”’—Daily Chronicle. 








NOTICE—On MONDAY NEXT will be published, price One Shilling, “ YULE TIDE,” 
Cassell’s Christmas Annual for 1888, containing: —A LARGE PRESENTATION PLATE, in COLOURS, 
entitled “AT LAST!” by Arthur Stocks, R.I.; a Complete Story by the Author of “ John Herring,” entitled 


“TOM A’ TUDDLAMS;;” two Beautiful Coloured Pictures, a Handsome Tinted Plate, four Pages in Colour, 


a short Christmas Story, $c. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, 


London. 
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In the Land of Marvels, Folk-Tales, &., cr 8vo 5/0 
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Keats (J.), Endymion, illustrated by W. S. J. Harper, 4to ...........+.+ (S. Low) 42/0 
Lady Ramsay’s Hunting Diary, cr 8vo. .(Webster) 5/0 
Lange (H.), Guide to French, Part I., 12mo ........... pba knessskene0h (J. Heywood) 1/6 
Law (E.), History of Hampton Court, Vol. IT., cr 8V0 .........:esseseeerenses (Bell) 3/6 


Layng (A. E.), Euclid’s Elements, Books i. to iv., cr 8vo ..... ssntnennel (Blackie) 2/6 
Linton (E. L.), Through the Long Night, 3 vols. cr Svo...(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 














Look at Me : Toy-Book, folio... .00......cccsorcccccscscserecscccceroeses (Grevel) 7/6 
Lucas (C0. P.), Historical Geography of British Colonies, Vol. I. ...(Frowde) 5/0 
Matthews (B.), Pen-and-Ink Papers, &., CF 8VO......s0receeeserseree (Longmans) 5/0 
Miller (R. C.), Historical Tableaux, 4to......... AOR snuieiesuene (Hatchards) 3/6 
Montelius (0.), Civilisation of Sweden in Heathen Times, 8vo ...(Macmillan) 14/0 
Newman (F. W.), Mathematical Tracts, 8v0..............06 sovecceccoses! (Macmillan) 5/0 
Orlebar (F, St. J.), Adventures of the Moon-Faced Princess, 4to ...(Bentley) 3/6 
Parker (F. R ), Election of County Councils, 8vo ..... ene sevenunonial (Knight) 20/0 
Pike (G. H.), Boys and Girls who have Risen, cr 8vo .. (Passmore) 1/6 
Pyle (H.), Otto of the Silver Hand, cr 8vo ........... ccnbeneneaionenassenaid (S. Low) 8/6 
Rice (M. §.), A King and Not a King, cr 8vo .(Sc hein) 5/0 
Scenes and Sights in Town and Country, 4to ........ (Trouleon 2/0 
Scott (A.), Family of River Farm, cr 8vo ..... (Toulson) 2/0 
Smith (J. F.), Stanfield Hall, 12mo ........... ....(Bradley) 2/0 
Smith (J. F.), The Will and the Way, 12mo ................. pexsie (Bradley) 2/0 
Stowe (H. B.), Flowers and Fruit from Writings of, 12mo ............ 8. Low) 3/6 


Struggles from Darkness to Light, by “‘ Anglo-Scotius,” cr 8vo...... (Toulson) 2/ 










Tamlyn (H.), The Albino, cr 8V0.............0000000 onsnasobnesses (Roper & Drowley) 6/0 
Theal (G. M.), History of South Africa, 8vo .......... on hein) 15/0 
Theological Influence of the Blessed Virgin on the Apostolic School (Norgate) 5/0 
Thom’s Interest Tables, edited by C. Cummin, roy 8V0 ...........0s00eeeeee (Thom) 21/0 
Thorvhill (M.), Indian Fairy-Tales, 12mo ..............6.6 ssaasinnepae sand (Hatchards) 3/6 
Tristram (W. O.), Coaching Days and Coaching Ways, imp &vo...(Macmillan) 21/0 
Turner (C. E.), Count Tolstoi as a Novelist, cr 8vo....... ee Een (Triibner) 3/6 
Werner (E.), Fickle Fortune, cr 8VO ..........c0ceese0ee ....(Bentley) 6/0 
Whitman (S.), Imperial Germany, Cr 8V0 ...........0-csceeceeseeseceeecesers (Triibner) 7/6 
Witherow (T.), Form of the Christian Temple, 8vo.. AT. & T. Clark) 10/6 
Wood (C. W.), Letters from Majorca, 80 ..........cs.cesseccsseesseceeeeees (Bentley) 14/0 
Wood (J. G.), The Z00, 40 ..........sssesceereeseee oa .(S8.P.C.K.) 2 

Wray (J. J.), Will it Lift ? cr 8vo............. panbeaeee sepasepsepecesscocscaea «»( Nisbet) 3/6 











| nel COUNTY RECORD SOCIETY. 


A MEETING will be held at the ROYAL INSTITUTION, Albemarle Street, 
on TUESDAY, November 27th, at 3 o’clock. 

Chair to be taken by the Right Hon. the Earn of Srrarrorp, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of Middlesex. Supported by his Grace the Duke of 
Westminster, K.G., Lord-Lieutenant of the County of London; the Lord Saye 
and Sele, Sir Francis Morley, K.C.B., W. S, Lilly, Esq.,F.S.A., W. J. Hardy, 
Esq , F.S.A., and others. 

The attendance of all interested in the subject is requested. 

*,* Vol. III. of the County Records from 1 Charles I., t0 18 Charles II., has just 
been issued to Subscribers. ‘ 


ANTED, a JUNIOR MATHEMATICAL MASTER. 
. —Duties to commence February Ist, 1889. Graduate of London Uni- 
versity preferred. Salary, £120 yearly, with furnished quarters on board.— 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent in not later than November 
28th, addressed to Captain A, T. MILLER, R.N., School-Ship H.M.S. ‘ Conway,’ 


Liverpool. 
A LADY, very well known in literature, who finds it neces- 
sary tospend the spring months on the Riviera, would TAKE CHARGE 
of two or three YOUNG LADIES or YOUTHS for whom the same precaution is 
needful. In the latter case, preparation for the Universities or other studies 
might be kept up.—Apply to Mrs. O., care of Messrs. Macmillan, 29 Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden. 











ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13. House for young boys, 
Good Scholarships, Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Moderate fees.— 
Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master, 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


S'- THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

_TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 guineas and £60 respec- 
tively, open to all first-year students, will bs offered for Competition in 
SEPTEMBER, 1889. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
intermediate M.B. Examination of the University of London, and may be joined 
at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and syecial arrange- 
ments are made for students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also 
for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


| gpm ee te pgys ooh gg SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
AY TION will be held in APRIL, 1889.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, 


| gt ee INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 

Hill, Stai-es.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, 
admitted in September, 1889 





Head-Mistress, Miss 














or About Fifty Students will be 
For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 


Ten Appointments inthe Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
oa Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
allege. 











ICTORIA UNIVERSiny 
THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSItTy. 


T. ARNOLD, M.A., Fellow of the Royal University of Treland, Exam; 
a 






















































Nov 


wae 


NA’ 


English iasenege and Literature. The ) 
T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in Univers; 
London, Examiner in Geology and Palmontology. sity Colley, 
*T. W. BRI DGE, M.A., Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy; 
onnene Collage, a a in Zoology. 7 10 Magy, fo 
, Lecturer on French in University Coll On 
>. EE oi. een curihiie ot tains yaaa 
A. » B.Sc., F.R.S., Professor o ineering in Universi 
wrt MERE OSCE: intoas t Doras oman 
A , M.A., D.C.L., Princi: of Durha: . 
2. SEES ee a eee nae 
" AR , M.S., F.R.C.S., Surgical Tutor in Mi ? 
A PHMESEIWCL rae, mae in Oheniiy naa tace’ oO 
i , M.A., F.R.S., Reader in Chemistry in iversi 
wa eect ns Oba oe wotial Suna et” 
, M.D., C.M., Professor o edical Juris 
Examiner in Materia Medica and Pharmacy. prudence, Aberdeey, (Can be 
G. ERNEST HERMAN, M.B., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Midwifery in Lo Liverpo 
Hospital, Examiner in Obstetrics. doy 
VICTOR HORSLEY, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S., Professor of Pathology in Univers 
College, London, Examiner in Pathology. versity 
FRANZ LANGE, Ph.D., Professor of German in the Royal Military Acaden cc ae 
Woolwich, Examiner in German Language and Literature, of J 
WILLIAM RAMSAY McNAB, M.D., F.L.S., Professor of Botany in the Ro V 
College of Science, Ireland, Examiner in Botany. nl P 
*F. POLLOCK, M.A., LL.D , Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford, and of (g SP. 
Law in the Inns of Court, Examiner in Law. ton 
G. V. POORE, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in Univers 
College, London, Examiner in Forensic Medicine and Hygiene, tinal 
*G. W. PROTHERO, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Camby 
Examiner in History. rid, 
*J. 8. REID, M.L., Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of Caius College, Cambridge on 
Examiner in Classics. ’ ona 
F. T, ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Clinical Medicine in Universi y 
College Hospital, London, Examiner in Medicine, hy a 
W. R. SORLEY, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in University College, Cariig bl 
Examiner in Philosophy and Political Economy. ? ; mg 
H. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Trinity Colley, 
Cambridge, Examiner in Mathematics, : . 
G. D. THANE, M.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy in University College, Londo, 
Examiner in Avatomy. a NEX’ 
AUGUSTUS D. WALLER, M.D., Lecturer on Physiology in St. Mary’s Hompity upwa 
Medical School, London, Examiner in Physiology. fiw 
tratic 
The Examiners against whose names an asterisk is placed retire at the end! _ 
November. Applications are invited for the posts they now fill, which should}; ¥ 8 
sent in on or before November 28th, and may be panied testimonials Peni 
—_ only) or references, at the Candidate’s discretion. The appointments yj] ¥ 
be for three years, at the expiration of which Examiners are not re-cligible, Kay 
For further particulars, apply to mort 
Manchester, October, 1888. A. T, BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar, wa 
A LADY, residing in one of the most agreeable and healthy -— 
suburbs of London, is desirous of establishing a ORNTRE of INTELL. 
TUAL INTEREST and CULTURE for ELDER GIRLS, whose friends may ny 
wish them to enter upon College life. She proposes to receive, in addition to afey 
select pupils, young ladies who have left school and who would be glad to continy () 
their literary or artistic studies under sympathetic guidance. They would enjoy 
every possible advantage in the way of Professors, Classes, and Lectures, ani 
would have the opportunity of conversation in the Continental languages and i 
attending Concerts, Art Galleries, &c.—Address, for particulars, “R,,” § Com 
Wellington Street, W.C. Sec 
8y0, 


INDERMERE.—Misses A. and E. SEELEY receiv: 

BOYS between five and thirteen, and PREPARE them for PUBLIt 
SCHOOLS. Foreign teachers. Home comforts.—Address, Miss SEELRY, 
Windermere. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION t 

fill up FOUR VACANCIES on the Foundations will be held » 

JANUARY 16th, 17th, 18th, 1889.—For detailed information, apply to the HEAD. 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


T. LEONARDS.—Comfortable HOME, with every persons 

care, for GIRLS requiring sea air, or for INDIAN or ORPHAN CHILDREN, 

Students also received for the Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College- 
Address, “ B. F.,’’ 22 Woburn Square, W.C. 


PRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, near TOTTENHAM 


FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of Thirty-six, and Two of Twenty. 
four Guineas a year, will be competed for in DECEMBER.—For full particalan, 
apply to Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Head-Master. 


R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON, who propose to spend th 

six months after Christmas at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, will be gladt 

TAKE CHARGE of TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES for whom anil 

> desired, Peculiar advantages for students of the violin.—BUX10S, 
erbysbire. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMB, 
With Title of L.L.A. = 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, & 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARM, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 























































TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Heat: 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, Germ, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. One vacancy.—Miss WILLS is at preset! 
in England. Letters to be addressed, ‘‘Care of W. H. Pryer, Esq., Nation 
Provincial Bank of England, Okehampton, S. Devon.’’ 


on 8 
CHOOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M S. ‘Nile, 9 
KJ Guns, Liverpool.—For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to becom 
OFFICERS in the MERCHANT SERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEES, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for. Appointments are girl 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 


DEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES\— 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


Dr. SCHUDDEKOPF will begin his GERMAN CLASSES at the Half-Tera, 
November J5th. 
_The Art School is open daily from 10to4. _B. SHADWELL, Hon. $e 


| pee NOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to phy 

development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according 
age,—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.B.C P., 24 Harley Street, ¥. 
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_ 
NATIONAL ART ASSOCIATION. 


FIRST CONGRESS, 1888. 
LIVERPOOL, DECEMBER 3rp 10 71m. 
rhe President, Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, Bart, P.RA., 
will deliver 
OPENING ADDRESS, 
wound, Bem et 
‘ in mes 
On following 407% PONT STA TADEMA, R.A.” . 
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HE REAL “Cr O’ K 
INDNESS.” 
A perfect blending of the Choicest Brands of the high lasses in 
: Py . . * t 
Old Whiskies, in their native purity, as produced in Scotland, pote oe trl 


pered with. 
TWELVE YEARS OLD. 

AGE POSITIVELY GUARANTEED, MATURED IN SHERRY CASKS. 
A LUXURY IN PURE SCOTCH WHISKIES. 


NAME, BRAND, AND TRADE-MARK. 



































b, Exam: 
Professor AITO , A.R.A, B. O. S. 
AF Coli ALF. GILBERT, A.R.A. R O 
pe Rane ive we B.0. 8 ; 
i ane ee ewe 
x Hogi ion will meet at the ART GALLERY, f b rat Ae ig ah Am eg ination— 
' = Feat ssi of Papers by Royal Academicians and other — -& evenly balanced— So delicately toned—A flavour ‘to rare—So tan- 
hiversity and MemBERS’ TICKETS, ONE GUINEA; talisingly pleasant on the palate—Possessing character so novel 
Associres’ Tickets, Hay-a-Guiwza ; B. O. Ss. and so entirely its own that it may fairly claim the very first place 
Aberdeen, ¢an be had from Mr. JOHN DUN, Hon. Treasurer, at Parr’s Banking Company, pe high-class stimulants. Clever judges pronounce it “unique 
P Liverpool ; OF at the Congress Offices, Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. ? B. 0. S = unrivalled. 
in Londny . M. CONWAY, General Hon. Secrotary. . 2 Ue B. 0. 8S. is remarkable for its “delicious individuality of 
= HENRY E. RENSBURG, } Local H flavour,’’ mellowness and softness on the palate—“ A very nectar 
Diver FRANK JOHN LESLIE, 0C: ‘on, Secs. B. oO. Ss. in marked contrast to ordinary blended Whiskies, which are more 
in re : ore ; = ethene or other of the Whiskies used in blending. 
3 Vr an ITIA E 1 ‘osum up the merits of the B. 0. 8.—It is a pure Whis 
tae V E Raitt N B. O. S. page a blend = be eet class of Whiskies reer» te 
_ sotland—Of guaranteed age—Unquestionably the happiest 
, SPANISH ET y R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. B. O. S. combination of the most f iski 
Comm Tar SURRENDER OF BREDA... we vss we, Wellasquez, offered tothe publi. sananttasennrtanneanaaet 
Duiveriy fue TAPESTRY WEAVERS... .., 0 tee cse tne pi B. O Twelve Yeirs Old 5 
; PORTRAIT OF ALONZO CANO eee tee aes ps - O. S. Bight — «« Giger Seem. 
Jambridge, Tue GARDEN OF LUE nee eee Titian, Five ss eT i, ee bi 
Sr. MARGARET ae ee ee oe B. O. S. i id set Of = fies 
Ce tahe, Sinerionstirs Gauze, 5 Vigo feet, W. nen etiam take cae Some teas 
tg the age being notified b ‘ Bottle Case: 
University pall Mall.—A large collection of Original Drawings in Water-Colours, and in B. O. S. charged 2s per “dozen, A toon y Saag gh alt "aa Sue 
Black and White, accumulated by Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co., Limited, for dozen allowed for empty B. O. S. bottl sineacdaadieaed 
®, Cardi nblication as chromo-lithographs, book illustrations, Christmas cards, & ot i et tn, =e 
a pablict vo at reaerre 3 cards, &c., to perien biti au A bap a Sane of Scotch Whiskies; but in all the ex- 
ESSRS. F respectfully announce for SALE | been able to accomplish anything so fully complying with the tlost exucting teste 
) plish anythin full i i 
» London, by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54 PALL MALL, on WEDNESDAY as is now presented in ‘an cane tine Pet oe ber marie om 
' ‘Ist, le o’clock precisely each day, ppreciation by Connoisseurs that they wi i S i 
 Hospity) 5 EXT, November rigiaal DRAWING § pe daar ry in or phe 3 paid pont fn the United Ki ly son a single eae ty bese. carriage 
Ospital aubjccts, flowers, oe ag — animals, &., gether with the ‘tine. ’ e United Kingdom for 4s 2d, 3s 9d, and 3s 6d respectively, 
trations to fables, fairy-stories, and other popular children’s books. Many of th 
wap Serateemgmonaneiaggmar gat | FBASE SON, AND CO., 
collection inclu ter Crane, T. Walter Wilson, R.I., W. J. Morgan, 2 
holt r. S Goleman, s. . Dada, Hawin Elis, 0. Dolman, Boroy Tarrant, E a. | Darlington, Durham, England. Established 1808 
4 enley, Barlo » J. G, Sowerby, an omas Crane; Kate Greenaway, T. : 
ee OB dete Mprese,Gutlie Enarvn, Georgina Bowers Fate Tormey | oD 
idm . fonday and Tuesday next, an ENTIAL ASSURAN 
, mornings of sale. Catalogues may be had on application, of Messrs. MARCU P CE COMPANY, LIMITED 
ise, Wand ant 00. et Oriel House, Farringdon Street, E.C.; and of ao. HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C 
healthy ; a “ ; — 
ane . Just published, price 3s 6d net, post-free. FOUNDED 1848, 
A 
a ATALOGUE — 
a 1 of BOOKS for the LI 
cnt () 2 — adi BRARY, INVESTED FUNDS 4. ae se ase £8,000,000 
es, and essrs. H. THE 
ae pe eh RAN on CO.’S CLAIMS PAID .. ese eevee 10,000,000 
R,." § Comprising Works in every branch of Literature, Scien d A I 
Second-Hand, including New Bound Books, all at most Moderate Fed ‘ ARTNERSHIP . 
ae $ro, pp. 380, containing over 12,000 Articles, blue cloth extra, red edges, A most ; toi -—One or more Gentlemen, with capital 
receive Useful Book of Reference. g i. z required to join Advertiser, with limited liability, in TAKING OVER from 
URL 136 STRAND, W.C.; 36 PICCADILLY, W. Caan, gina couse tak Gauaan OF taaka @& came tT 
; | Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, London, Code in use, Unicode, Underwood, Son, and Piper, Solicitors, 18 Prince's Street, bP W. 
IN tr : 
ha a QUITABLE Live ASSURANCE P HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, USE 
2 MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. - somos Ww. Matablisted 17a os ’ 
— stablished 1762. » Ra ecuri 
rsonal P The Oldest Life ~ on the Mutual Principle in ee Penman aan F R Y 3 
DREY. p xistence, Prompt Payment of Claims. NCEN' 
llege~ INVESTED FUNDS, £4,250,000. = « mace Rx! a a iadarnallatasiiaaiaiaianaaes 
i : ? ’ , . O. and F. B, MAODON. le 
sar) ebrstrterex‘oyiuetey Datneamitane | "MOSH Paty, Orme Avon] | OO OA. 
toappeal direct to the Public, and invite ALL PERSONS UNVILLES OLD TRICE | OO 4 Com ED el epee ae 
rent. ABOUT TO ASSURE THEIR LIVES to examine the splendid WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- Coven tins 5 eco Wee” 
cular, Bonuses in the EQUITABLE, and EFFEcT THEIR | fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold BAe tae> ee ee ee ene 
POLICIES DIRF i i bf A 
poses CT WITHOUT THE INTERVENTION OF | the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied § P E C T A C L 
ib ; cae 9. wemennns een or — and — rod a and exportation, E 8. 
i . . Actuary. uotations on application to VILLE and \ : . 
lads ctaary: | Potted, Royal Trish Distilleries, Belfast; or attheir | i, Spectacles unsuited to the Bight frequently cause 
a ili : The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, —— 
XT05, ee gxoved Five Miions. , London, W.O. Ae Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1 
a 0 a E for ORELLA MARMALADE th OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
(EN | TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. rf sigh. € | Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
4 mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the | strictly Now Aleoholie Wine MORELLA unl a pore So ee as see he Weakest 
eri, | —&flce of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIKTY. — | sparkling—products of the famous Kent "Sardi | cattle eeeee, geet ces oe cee 
OW to PURCHASE PLOT of | Cher st-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
ye a (7) Ty—can be bought of or through any Grocer, and rom defective vision. CITY BRAN 
mn [i LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, of the Makers, THOMAS GRANT and SONS, — aos OC 
MI wit immediate possession, either for building or | Maidstone 
4 ning purposes,— ly at the Offi 
Dering purposes. Apply at the ‘Ofer of the | ““Y7TOUR Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL-| THE DARLINGTON 
4 The pee ALMANACK, with full parti- ‘ q — hangin og ee oe hg pen 
: culars, plication. o me by a clergyman who had used them for mai . 
_ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. years. I had a very bad cough and feeble voice. The A M AZO N S. 
real: Ae Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. second box completely cured my cough, and my voice This i . P 
List APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. has ever since been strong and full, and I feel thankful om is a name given to several New Materials, 
9 cn taint ete ram ae '__ | for sucha remedy. I am fully persuaded they bave Ladio — at the well-known DarLineTon MILLS. 
= HE UNION BANK of saved my life.” The above is from John Ashworth, Patter - — hay ee see the charming collection of 
cal AUSTRALIA, LIMITE School House, Meanwood Road, Leeds, August 25th, atterns before buying their Winter Dresses. 
en ° D. 888. In asthma, consumption, and all chest Write for Patterns to 
r ished 1837. Incorporated 1880. ota at 15}a aed 2 ~~ — Sold by all Drug- HY. PEASE and CO’S SUCCESSORS 
: Paid-up Capitul .... is a ; i ' ’ 
= Reserve Pandora sevenscecen é 4 OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weary or T ee ARLINGTON 
EY, rve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 Lire.—Derangement of the liver is f th HE MILLS N. 
ne seen ti — i — — causes ot a diseases, and the Makers of the Celebrated Sesiieliaie 
0 EDIT and BILLS on DEMAND ost prolific source o ose melancholy forebodings Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes and Cash ¢ 
Es are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the | Which are worse than death itself. A few doses of : sobs eat 
aS) ——o of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. pa I yo ph, TD end a Soreness and dryness, tickling 
d aaron tha abseonsg : , 
| Coloni GRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the | nerves by excessive heat, impure atmosphere, over- THROAT oun affecting” ce 
erly, es. indulgence, or exhausting excitement. i The t th gon Spiny 
b F : e mos fo] ti » us F 
PR nosed the COLONIES are negotiated and sent | shattered constitution may derive benefit from Hollo- IRRIT ATION GLYCERI. E. Us UBES noe 
ey ection, way’s Pills, which will regulate disordered action, tact with glands at the moment 
ES DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms brace the nerves, increase the energy of the intellec- they are excited by theact of suck- 
al which may be ascertained on application. tual faculties, and revive the failing memory. By AND ing, the Glycerine in these agree- 
: W. R. MEWBURN, M attentively studying the instructions for taking these able confections becomes activel 
oe 1 Bank Buildings Ppt aC » Manager. Pills and explicitly putting them in practice, the most COUGH. healing. In boxes, 73d; tins, 1/l4d. 
, p Boscom Ney _ ury, E.C., desponding will soon feel conficeat of a perfect Labelled ‘‘JAMES EPPS and 
. A . recovery. CO., Homceopathic Chemists,” 
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COLLINSON AND’ LOCK’S 


EASY CHAIRS, SOFAS, LOUNGES, &c., 


OF GRACEFUL FORMS, TASTEFULLY UPHOLSTERED IN 
OLD AND MODERN STYLES. 





An Immense Choice on View at Reasonable Prices. 


80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


J ht ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured, 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 





76 =O 





Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


j 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 5s, 103, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 





COLDS 





THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 
WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 

*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 

POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK-ROOM. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNH’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 




















NEW & POPULAR Novel, 
THROUGH the Lowy 


NIGHT. By Mrs. E. Lyxyx 
“ Patricia Kemball,”’ ** Paston Carew" an et 
The TRACK of the STORM. 
a Novel. By Dora Russext, : 


Auth 
prints in the Saow,” &@, 3 vols 2M 


vo: 


HUGH ERRINGTON. 


GERTRUDE Forpe, Author of « Iu the 
Palazzo,” “Driven Before the Storm,” ri 
vols, ‘ 


The DEATH SHIP; , 


Strange Story. By W. CLark RvssELt, Authy 
of “The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ » &e, Sul, 


The YOUNGEST wy 


GREEN. By F. W. Rostysoy, Author of 
“*Grandmother’s Money,” &. 3 vols, 


A DAUGHTER of Divzs 


By Lertu Derwent, Author of “ Circe’s Loven,” 
&c, 3 vols. 


The DUCHESS. the 


Author of ‘* Molly Bawn,” “ Phyllis,” &, Iy), 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 


SECOND EDITION. 


NINETEENTH 
NOVEMBER. 2s gee, 





HE 


a OF EDUCATION TO EXAMINATION» 
2. 
3. 


A Signed Protest. 

By Professor Max Miiller, 

By Professor Freeman. 

4, By Professor Frederic Harrison. 

THE Cry For USELESS KNowLepGs, By the Right 
Hon. Lord Armstrong. 

FREDERICK THE THIRD AND THE New Germayy, 
By R. E. Prothero. 

THE MEMOIRS OF THE CoMTE DE Brienne, By 
Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, M.P. 

Pusiic Burtpinas IN Lonpon. With a Plan, By 
the Right Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P, 

THE FuTurE OF THE UNIONISTS. By Montagw 
Crackanthorpe. 

THE WaGNER BuBBLE: A Repty. By C, Villiers 
Stanford, Mus.D. 

German Conpuct In Samoa. By W. L. Rees, 

A ScHEME FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. By the Bey. 
Samuel A. Barnett. 

QuEEN ELIZABETH AND THE CHURCH OF EvaLayp, 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P, 

London: Kraan Pavt, TRENCH, and 0o, 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, price One Shilling. 
ONNETS, SACRED and SECULAR, F 
By Ciara Swain Dicxins, 
London: Simpx1n, MARSHALL, and Co, 





Now ready, price 9d; post-fres, 10d. 
pPp4Azis I USTRE- 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colours. A NEW 
EDITION of this matchless paper, with English text, 
now appears EVERY WEEK. It is published in 
—— simultaneously with the French Edition io 
aris, 
Sole Agents for the English Edition of “ Paris 
Illustré’” throughout the World, the INTER 
NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, E.C, (and New York), 
DEAL MARRIAGE. By Mrs. Mom 
Carrp. See the WESTMINSIER REVIEW 
for NOVEMBER. 
___London: Trisner and Co., 57 Ludgate Hill, 


Price 2s 6d, post-free. . 
ISEASES of the VEINS: mor 
especially of Venosity, Varicocele, Hemorrhoids, 
aud Varicose Veins, and their Medical Treatment, 
By J. Compron Burnett, M.D. 

P J. Eprs and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle 
treet. 


HOUGHTS for EVERY DAY, from 

the WRITINGS of the Rev. J. LLEWELYN 
DAVIES (a Birthday-Book), A few copies now 
remain, and can be obtained only from the Editors 
Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 4s 64; French morocc0, 
5s 6d; postage, 3d.—Address, ‘* EDITORS,” South 
over, Heene, Worthing. 


WILSON’S REFERENCE CATA- 
e LOGUE of CURRENT LITERATURE, # 
3d in the 1s discount, is now in preparation, and 
is the most complete of the kind issued, consistin of 
124 pp., with complete index of cheap books at 3) to 
75per cent. off the published prices. New Remainder 
Catalogue will be ready at the same time. Both willbe 
sent post-free on application, when ready, by ALFRED 
WILSON, 18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 














Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLE ManuracturEeR—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s 1}d, 23 9d, 4s 6d. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
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gNCYCLOPADIA 


Edited by W. ROBERTSON SMITH, 


oe . . s od 
Now ready, in 4to, cloth, price 303; or half-russia, 36s. Volume XXIV. (URA-ZYM) of the 


BRITANNICA. 


LL.D. (Number of Articles, 804.) 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


[-ALTAICLANGUAGES. Prof. A.H. | VITRIFIED FORTS. Rev. R. Munro. WILLIAM I.-IV. G. W. Prorugro. 
RUGUAY. JOSEPH GREEN. [KeANE. | VLACHS. A.J. Evans, WILSON, JOHN. Georce SAINTSBURY. 
U URY. Prof. J. S. NICHOLSON, D.Sc. VOICE. Prof. J. G. M‘'Kenprick, WINDMILL. Prof. W. C. Unwin. 
ee Henry GANNETT. VOLGA. P. A. Kroporxkine. WINE. Prof. W. Dirrmar and H. J. NEWMAN. 
YACCINATION. Cuas. CREIGHTON, M.D. VOLTAIRE. Georce SAIntTsBury. WISCONSIN. President T. C. CHAMBERLIN 
VALENTINUS. Prof. A. Harnack, D.D. | VOLUNTEERS. Gen. Sir W. M. M‘Murpo, and Prof. F. J. ToRNER. 
ALUE. Prof. J. 8. NICHOLSON. VOW. W. Rosertson Situ, LL.D. WITCHCRAFT. James WILLIAMs. 
: PIRE. Surgeon-Major G. E. Dosson. | VULTURE. Prof. ALFRED NEWTON. WOLSEY. T. W. CAMERON. (WILLIAMs. 
VANDALS. Tuomas Hopextn, D.C.L. WAGES. Prof. J. SH1z~tp NicHoLson, WOMEN, LAW RELATING to. James 
vAN DYCK. Henri HyMAns. WAGNER. W.S. Rocksrtro. WOOD-CARVING. Prof. MippLeTon. 
VARIABLE. Prof. B. WILLIAMSON, WALDENSES. Rev. Prof. M. CREIGHTON, waae James PATON, 
VARIATION and SELECTION. Prof. Wabieee. A. F, Hurcnison. La gat lp W. Minto. 

EDDES. 3 ME. . we : 
raree{OR 0 ggg selec WRESTLING & BOXING. E. D. Bricxwoop. 


URTNEY, 


J. 8. Bein, Litt.D. [WILLIAMSON.| wap. Gol. J. F.M auRice, R.A. WRIT. James WILLIAMs. 


RO. ‘Kew 
vAROULAR SYSTEM. Prof. J.G.M‘KEN-| Navan STRATEGY. 





apt. C. ©. Penrose Firz- | W RTEMBERG. Finpiay Muirueap. 





pack, M.D. GERALD, R.N. WYCHERLEY. Tueopore Warts. 
VATICAN COUNCIL. Rev. Dr. R. F.| WARBURTON. R. Garvert, LL.D. WYCLIFFE. R. Lane Poors, Ph.D. 
LITTLEDALE. +A. B. Gover WASHINGTON, GEORGE. Prof. Atex.| WYOMING. Henry GANNETT. 
VEDANTA. Principal A. h. GouGH. WASPS. Artnur E. Surprey. [Jounston. | XAVIER. Rev. Dr. LitrLEDALE. 
VEGA. ALFRED noi iggaam a WATCH. Lord Grimtnorrs, LL.D. XENOPHON. Rev. W. J. Bropriss. 
VEGETABLE | sama » 4 8Ot, SYDNEY | WATER-SUPPLY. Prof. L. F. VerNon-Har- | YACHTING. E. D. Brickwoop. 
TELAZQUEZ. J. F. Wurre, LL.D. WATT. Prof. J. A. Ewine. [court. | YELLOW FEVER. C. Creicuton, M.D. 
NICE. Cuartes YRIarTE and Prof. J. WAVE. Prof. P. G. Tair. YEMEN. Prof. D. H. Miuuer. 
ba MsppLaTon. WAVE THEORY. Lord Raytzicu, D.C.L. | YUCATAN. Prof. A. H. KEANE. 
VENTILATION. Prof. J. A. Ewin. WEAVING. James Paton. ZACHARIAE. Joun MAcpdonett. 
VERMONT, Profs. G. H. Perxins andJ.E.| WEBER. W.S. Rocxstro. ZAMBESI. Prof. Henry DrumMMonNp. 
VERONESE. W. M. Rosserrt. [Goopricu. | WEBSTER, DANIEL. Prof. ALEex. Jounston. | ZANZIBAR. Prof. A. H. KEANE. 
VERTEBRATA. Prof. E. Ray LANKESTER, LL.D WEBSTER, JOHN. A.C. Swinpurne. ZEBRA. Prof, W. H. Frower. 
VESICAL DISEASES. Prof. CHIENE. WEIGHTS and MEASURES. W. M. |} ZECHARIAH. Prof. J. WELLHAUSEN. 
VESUVIUS. AxcuiBaLD Getkie, LL.D. FLINDERS PETRIE, ZEND-AVESTA. Prof. K. GeLpNeR. 
VETERINARY SCIENCE. Gerorce FLEM- WELLINGTON. C. A. Fyrrre, ZENO. Hewry Jackson, Litt.D. 
1x6, 0.B., LL.D. WESTERN AUSTRALIA. J. Bonwick. ZEPHANIAH. W. R. Smita, LL.D. 
VETO. Prof. A. V. ORELLI. WEST INDIES. Joun Gunn. ZEUS. ANpDREw Lane, LL.D. 
VICO. Prof, P. VILLARI. WEST VIRGINIA. Joun E. Kenna, ZINC. Prof. W. Dirrmar. 
VICTORIA, Atex. SUTHERLAND. WHALE. Prof. W. H. Frower, C.B. ZODIAC. Miss A. M. Crexke. 
VILLANI. Il Conte Uco BAtzant, WHALE FISHERIES, Rosert Gray, ZODIACAL LIGHT. Prof. C. M. Smita. 
VINE. M. T. Masrers, M.D. WHEAT. M. T. Masters, M.D. ZOOLOGY. Prof. E. Ray LANKESTER 
VINE DISEASES. A. E, SuIPter, WHEAT PESTS. Arruur E, SHIPLEY, ZOROASTER Prof K. Gerpxer ‘ 
VIOLIN. E. J. Payne. WHIST. Henry Jones. J ; ates tag 
VIPER. St. Georce Mivart, Pk.D., M.D. | WIELAND. James Sime, oe ye sapiens 
VIRGIL. Prof. W. Y. Sertar, LL.D. WILKIE. J. M. Gray. ZURICH. Rev. W. A. B. Cooriper. 
VIRGINIA. Major J. HorcuKiss. WILL. James WILLIAMS. | ZWINGLI. Prof. T. M. Linpsay, D.D. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





LEWIS MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


COLLECTED EDITION, 4 vols., 53 each. 
“SONGS of TWO WORLDS.” Thirteenth Edition. 
“The EPIC of HADES.” ‘Twenty-second Edition. 
“GWEN” and “The ODE of LIFE.” Seventh Edition. 


“SONGS UNSUNG” and “GYCIA.” Fifth Edition. 


SONGS of BRITAIN. Including “ A Song of 
Empire’ and ‘‘ The Imperial Institute: an Ode.”” Third Edition, 5s, 

The EPIC of HADES. Illustrated Edition, with 16 
Autotype Illustrations after Designs by the late George R. Chapman. 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, 21s. 

The EPIC of HADES. Presentation Edition, with a 
Portrait, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s 6d. 


The LEWIS MORRIS BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Edited 
by 8. S. Copeman. With Frontispiece, 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s; 
or cloth limp, 1s 6d, MSS NA Nee inaes 

London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and co. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
7% NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Oredi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Refiselle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 

RODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 
pAUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 

¢ Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


OLD PARI S58. 
TEN ETCHINGS 


BY 
C. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 








; By STOPFORD A, BROOKE, M.A. 
Tha Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
aud enclosed in an elegant Portfolio, Price Three Guineas, 





“s FREE BY POST, 
AUTOTYPE : a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
ning a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 


GEORGE PHILIP AND _ SON’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


This day, at all Libraries. 


THE UNKNOWN HORN OF AFRICA. 


AN EXPLORATION FROM BERBERA TO THE LEOPARD RIVER. 


By F. L. JAMES, M.A., Author of “ Wild Tribes of the Soudan.” 
With Additions by J, GODFREY THRUPP, M.R.C.S. 
The Map by W. D. James and Percy Aylmer; the Narrative Illustrations by 
Rose Hake ; and the Drawings of the Fauna by K. Keuleman, from 
Specimens chiefly collected by E. Lort-Phillips, 


Three Editions of the above are published :— 

1, On ordinary paper, with the Illustrations of Fauna beautifully coloured by 
hand, price 28s. 2. Same as No. 1, with the Illustrations of Fauna uncoloured, 
price 21s, 3. Large copy (Sur Japon), with 19 Plate Illustrations in duplicate. 
This Edition will be limited to 21 Copies, of which 14 only will be offered to the 
public. No further Edition will be issued, and each Copy will be numbered. 

** A valuable addition to the work of scientific research, and to the library of 
African travel.” —Scotsman, 

“ May fairly lay claim to a place among the most remarkable explorations of 
modern times,’’—Manchester Courier. 





Just published, large 8vo, illustrated cloth cover, price 7s 6d. 


PICTURES OF NATIVE LIFE IN DISTANT 
LANDS. 


A Series of 12 Beautifully Coloured Plates (size, 15 x 13in.) drawn by H. Leute- 
man, affording Lifelike Representations of the Life and Pursuits of the Prin- 
cipal Races of Mankind, each Plate accompanied by Explanatory Letter- 
press, translated from the German of Professor A. KIRCH HOFF. 


A Suitable Gift-Book for the Season. 





Recently published, demy 8vo, price 163. 


EMIN PACHA IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS COLLECTED AND ANNOTATED BY 
Dr. SCHWEINFURTH, Dr. RATZEL, Dr. G. HARTLAUB, and 
Dr. FELKIN. 


‘This volume is a record of the highest type of exploring work. There is 


Sppropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. i ivial i ds with i t. ill 
es Micnteatlons as Deans and Sccliiags. Brus saites.te nothing trivial in the whole volume. Every page abounds with interest. It w 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





show how great a man, in many ways, we have in Emin Pasha,”—Times, 


GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street, London. 
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NOW READY. 





ij Autographs, price 6s, 
OSBORNE to SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE, 1652-54. 
Edited by E. A. PARRY. 
iy BY-GONE AGE. 


“ Mr. Parry has rendered a real service to English literature.’—EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


“ Show no little of the French esprit which makes the charm of those of Madame de Sévigné.” 
—TIMEs. 


“One cannot choose but be grateful to Mr. Parry for collecting and printing them.”?— 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


1H} “This fascinating volume.’’—SPECTATOR. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN and WELSH, St. Panl’s Churchyard, London. 





DANIEL O'CONNELL. 





Now ready, with Portrait (1,030 pp.), 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


THE LETTERS AND PRIVATE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF THE LATE DANIEL 
O’CONNELL, M.P. 


Edited, with Notices of his Life and Times, 
By WM. J. FITZPATRICK, FSA. 


** A couple of volumes which will be promptly and eagerly scanned by all Irishmen who respect the genius 
and ecervices to his country of the great O’Connell. There is such a store in them of valuable historical as 
well as personal record and sentiment as will render the book welcome universally in America, the Colonies, 
as well as at home,” —TIrish Times, 


*‘On the whole, perhaps, it is rather as a man than as a politician that O’Connell’s reputation will gain by 


the appearance of his correspondence. He had many amiable qualities, and inspired a strong personal 
attachment among his followers, That he was honest and sincere inthe main, there can be no doubt.” —Globe, 









































JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





A NEVER-FAILING HELP WITH CHILDREN. 


Paper Boards, S U N D A 7. extra gilt, 
3/- FOR THE YOUNG. O/= 


The New Volume contains 416 pages, illustrated with 250 Original Illustrations. 





Daintily Coloured Elegant cloth, 



















‘* Well printed, well illustrated, and well written.’’—Morning Post. 
‘“‘Deservedly a favourite.’’—Saturday Review. 





GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 





SIX MEDALS. 


GOLD MEDAL, BRUSSELS, 1888. HIGHEST AWARD. 





Judge Hucues writes :— May your Association flourish, and other makers of honest cloth follow your 
example ; whenever they do, England will be the best place to live in on this planet.” 





WOOLLEN AND WORSTED CLOTHS, 
OF THE PUREST MATERIAL, MADE AT THE MILLS OF THIS 
INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 


WHERE THE WORKERS PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS, 
AND NO WORK IS DONE THAT CANNOT BE TRUSTED, 
Can be had from any Tailor or Store, and particulars direct from 


WM. THOMSON AND SONS, LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 









NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with Photographs and 
LETTERS from DOROTHY 


LOVE-LETTERS of a 


—_A 
DAVID STOTT, PUBLISH 


__On Monday will be published 
FREDERICK: Crown Pri; 
Em eror. A Biographical Sketch, doticaeal 
his Memory by RENNELL Ropp, With ty 
duction by her Majesty the Empress _ Tut, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, with Portrait, price 65, ee 


The CHILDREN’S FAIRY HISToR 
of ENGLAND. By Rev. Forsss E. W, Y 
Author of “The Children’s Fairy q maBLOy, 
With upwards of 200 Tilustrations pete or 
most attractive Christmas Volume for the y* 
People, 4to, cloth, price 6s. [On Nov 3° 


, Rina STOTT LIBRARY, 
Under this title I propose issui ‘ 
32mo size, clegantiy printed oe ou maeettt 
an Etching in each Volume, to include the Wont 
of MONTAIGNE, CHARLES LAMB, DEQ xs 
CEY, and many others. The first 2 vols, wit 
MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. T 
a OHN FLORIO, and Edited by Justix Husny 


CarTHy, M.P. 2 vols. 32mo, ‘ 
case, or in half-cloth, 38 each vol. ~~ ele 











THE SAPPHO LIBRARY. 
SAPPHO: Memoirs, Text, and Tran. 


lation. By H. T, WHakTon, M.A,, with Big 
Portrait of Sappho, and Autotype of F; 
of Sappho’s MS. Second Edition, parg 
fcap. 8vo, price 7s 6d. ) 
Sir PHILIP SIDNEY’S 
ASTROPHEL and STELLA: whereiy 
the Excellence of Sweet Poesy is Concluded, 
Edited from the Folio of 1598. By Atrrep W 
PoutarD. With Portrait, parchment, feap, gy, 
price 7s 6d. ’ 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation, 





H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 

MEMOIRS of the MARGRAVINE of 
BAIREUTH. Translated and Edited by H.R 
PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. With Portrait, post 810, 
price 12s, 

UNIFORM with the ABOVE. 

The MARGRAVINE of BAIREUTE 
and VOLTAIRE. By Dr. Georce Horn, Tran. 
lated by H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. Post 810, 
price 7s 6d, 





BY MR. RENNELL RODD. 
FEDA, and other Poems, chiefly 


Lyrical, By RENNELL Ropp. Crown 8¥0, price 63, 


POEMS in MANY LANDS. By th 


Same Author. Second Edition, crown 8yo, 5:, 


The UNKNOWN MADONNA; ani 
other Poems. By the Same Author, With 
Frontispiece by W. B. Richmond, A.R.A, Crom 
8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


AFTER PARADISE; or, Legends of 
Exile, with other Poems. By Rosert, Earzot 
Lytton. Second Edition, small fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d, 


The EARLY LIFE of JESUS. 


Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooxe, M.A. Crown 87yo, 6. 


The UNITY of GOD and MAN; and 


other Sermons, By Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooxs, 
Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, price 4s. 


SUNSHINE and SHADOW. Medita 
tions from the Writings of the Rev. Srorrorp 4, 
Brooke. Arranged for Daily Use. With Portrait. 
Second Kdition, Revised, feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


ENIGMAS of the SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
By the Rev. A. H. Craururp, Author of “The 
Unknown God.”’ Small vo, price 6s. 


The UNKNOWN GOD. _ Sermons 
preached in London by the Rev. A. H. Cravurup, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 63. 


TRUE RELIGION: being a Series of 
Short Essays touching the Intimate Relation of 
Religion to some Matters of Common Life. Bi 
the Rev Joun W. Diaeue, Vicar of Mosely Hi 
Liverpool. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


ELECTRO-HOMCOPATHIC MEDI- 
CINE. A New Medical System: being a Popular 
and Di tic Guide founded on Experience. By 
Count CrsaR MartrTer. Translated by R. M, 
THEOBALD, M.R.C.S. Demy 8vo, price 10s 6d, 


From WEST to EAST. By Henry 
rsa — of *‘ Three Sheikhs.” Crown 810, 
price . 


VERONA. By Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


CHILDREN’S FAIRY GEOGRAPHY; 
or, a Merry Trip Round Europe. By Rev. FORBES 
E. Winstow, St. Leonards-on-Sea. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Eighth Thousand, price 63; 
or with gilt sides and gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 

‘One of the most charming books ever published 

for young people.” 

FINGERS and FORTUNE: a Guide- 


Book to Palmistry. By EveLtin M. Farwell. 
Sixth Thousand, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 


LOVE and SELFISHNESS. By Ossip 
Scuusin. Translated from the German by 
Hagriet F, Powett. Crown 8vo, price 53. 








London : 





WOODHOUSE MILL, HUDDERSFIELD. 





DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 
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— 
¢ IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


(RECOMPOSED, REVISED, ENLARGED, AND 
GREATLY IMPROVED) 


OF THE 
BEST COOKERY-BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
468th THOUSAND, strongly bound, half-roan, 7s 6d. 


MRS. BEETON’S 
BOOK OF 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


COMPRISING EVERY KIND OF PRACTICAL INFORMA- 
TION ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND COOKERY. 





ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


including 
360 ADDITIONAL PAGES OF 


NEW RECIPES AND NEW ENGRAVINGS. 


The size of the pages has also been increased, so that the new issue 
contains nearly HALF AS MUCH MATTER AGAIN AS 
THE OLD EDITION,—in all, about 
1,700 PAGES, 
THOUSANDS OF RECIPES 
AND INSTRUCTIONS, 
HUNDREDS OF ENGRAVINGS, 


AND 


NEW COLOURED PLATES. 








In the Art of Cookery a oe advance has necessarily taken place, and 
radical changes and new methods have been introduced. Cookery is now a study 
of the many, and not of the few; and to its aid have been brought all the con- 
trivances that modern invention and ingenuity could devise, to render the work 
of the cook more satisfactory and less laborious. New ranges, new culinar: 
apparatus for saving labour, and new dishes are invented almost daily. Sti 
more remarkable is the advance made in the scientific department of cookery. 
The improved knowledge of the chemistry and y of cookery enables us at 
the present day to prepare food upon sounder principles and rules, To meet this 
advance in science, to introduce the newest modes of serving meals, to embody 
the improvements effected in every branch of domestic economy, in fact, to give 
the public all that time and labour could bring together to make Mrs. Beeton’s 
pas valuable to-day as it was when first published, this New Edition has been 
com) 
The world-wide renown of ‘“‘ HousrHOLD ManaGEMENT” is not at all 
surprising, even to those who are but slightly acquainted with its merits; but 
the present editors, who have carefully examined it line by line, page by page, 
for the purpose of revision, cannot but express their unqualified admiration of 
the marvellons skill, care, and labour bestowed on the work by Mrs. Beeton, and 
the thoroughness apparent in every detail. They can easily understand her 
statement in the Preface to the First Edition, that, had she known the labour it 
would have cost her, she would never have undertaken the work, Even the task 
of its complete revision has been one of far greater magnitude than the editors 
could possibly have foreseen. 
It will not be surprising that a work so thoroughly planned, and so 
admirably executed, was found—with the exception of one or two repetitioas—to 
contain nothing that could properly be omitted ; the editors accordingly are 
pleased to state that none of the recipes have been taken away. On 
the contrary, the book has been greatly enlarged. The size of the page has been 
increased, and 360 extra pages have been added ; thus making the new book nearly 
half as large again as the former edition. In fact, no pains have been 
spared to make this Standard Work replete with the latest and fullest informa- 
tion on all matters relating to the Home. 











MRS. BEETON’S 
BOOK OF 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE NEW EDITION ARE— 


NEW TYPE. NEW ENGRAVINGS. 
NEW TABLES. NEW MODES. 
NEW RECIPES. NEW MENUS. 





NEW COLOURED PLATES. 
468th THOUSAND. 


Now ready, strongly bound half-roan, price 7s 6d. 
Orin SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. Part I. ready Nov. 26th, 1888. 


*,* Full Prospectus will be sent post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN AND 


ESSAYS 


GLEANINGS in SCIENCE ; 


CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


IN CRITICISM. 
Second Series. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L. 
With an Introductory Note by Lord COLERIDGE. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
Contents:—The Study of Poetry—Milton—Thomas Gray~—John Keats— 


Wordsworth—Byron—Shelley—Count Leo Tolstoi—Amiel. 


Profusely Illustrated by H. Railton and Hugh Thomson. 


COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. 


By W. Ourram Tristram. With numerous Illustrations by Herbert Railton 
and Hugh Thomson. Extra crown 4to, 21s, [Neat week, 


COMPLETION of Mr. LEAF’S EDITION of the “ ILIAD.” 


The ILIAD. Edited, with English Notes 


and Introduction, by WatteR Lear, Litt.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo, 143 each. Vol. I., Books I.-XII. ; Vol. II., Books 
XIII,.XXIV. (Criasstcat Liprary.) 


The CIVILISATION of SWEDEN in 


HEATHEN TIMES, By Oscar Montetivs, Ph.D., Professor at the National 
Historical Museum, Sweden. Translated from the Second Swedish Edition 
(Revised and Enlarged by the Author) by the Rev. F. H. Woops, B.D., Vicar of 
Chalfont St. Peter. With Map and 205 Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. [Next week. 


a Series of 
fegniee Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By the Rev. Gernatp Motor, D.D., 
D.8c., Rector of the Catholic University of Ireland, sometime Fellow of the 
Royal University. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The SPIRITUAL LIFE, and other Sermons. 


By the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, M.A., Head-Master of Harrow. Crown 8vo, 63. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS to the RELIGIOUS 


THOUGHT of OUR TIME. Being Sermons and Addresses delivered in 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Bristol, and elsewhere. By the Rev. James M. 
Wison, M.A., Head-Master of Clifton College, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of London, Author of “Sermons preached in Clifton College Chapel, 
1879-1883,”” ‘* Essays and Addresses,” &c. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY. 


By R. H. Hutton, M.A., Author of “‘ Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of 
English Thought in Matters of Faith.’”” New Edition, 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 63 each. 





Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY-BOOK. 


CHRISTMAS POSY. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
Author of ‘' Carrots,” ‘* Tell Me a Story,” “ Little Miss Peggy,” &c. 
With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 

Crown Svo, 4s 6d. 


A 


[Next week. 





Double Christmas Number, with nearly 100 Pictures. 


The English LMlustrated Magazine 


For DECEMBER, price 1s, contains Full-Page Illustrations by :— 


C. E. Perugini (in colour). 
Henry Ryland (in colours). 
William Padgett (in colour). 
George Morton (in colour). 
W. Biscombe Gardner. 

G. H. Harlowe. 

W. J. Hennessy. 

Hugh Thomson. 


And Contributions as follow :— 


La BELLE AMERICAINE ooo . By W. E. Norris. 


Surrey Farm-Hovses ae oe ... By Grant Allen. 
With Illustrations by W. Biscombe Gardner. 
Tur House or THE WOLF. Chaps. 56. ... By 8. J. Weyman. 


A RamsBLe THRovGH NORMANDY ... .. By R. Owen Allsop. 

With Illustrations by Herbert Railton. 
One NIGHT... aaa ‘aa ~ . By Arthur Paterson. 
Tue ANGLER’S Soma, FROM Isaac WALTON. 

Done into Pictures by Hugh Thomson. 

. By P. Shaw Jeffrey. 
ode oo ... By W. Archer and Robert W. Lowe. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
poe oe ins ... By Michael Drayton. 
Illustration by Henry Ryland. 

Sant’ Inario. Chapa. 6-8. ... ms ... By F. Marion Crawford. 
ORNAMENTAL FriEzEs, HEADINGS, INITIAL LETTERS, AND TAILPIECES, 


Price 1s; by post, 1s 3d. 


WAssAl_ ... oo as 
MACBETH ON THE STAGE 


Love’s FaREWELL 





London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
And of all Booksellers throughout the World. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 





The LIFE of the RIGHT HON. STRATFORD 


CANNING, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, K.G., &. From his Memoirs 
and Private and Official Papers, By StaNLEY Lane-Poo.e. With 3 Portraits, 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

*¢ Tt is seldom that a biozraphy claims such universal interest as this does...... 
A book which the public, surfeited with biographies, yet recognises instinctively 
as a brilliant exception to a tedious rule; a work which reminds us that it is 
possible for biography to be not only not dull, but as readable as the best history 
and superior to much romance.”—Daily Telegraph. 


COMPLETION of T. HILL GREEN’S WORKS. 


WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, late 


Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy, Oxford. Edited by R. L. NETTLE- 
sHIP, Fellow of Balliol College. 3 vols. Vol. III. MISCELLANIES. With 
Memoir, Index to the Three Volumes, and Portrait, 8vo, 21s. 

*,* Vols. I, and IL, price 16s each. 

“‘ Theconcluding volume of the late Professor Green’s collected works is in many 
respects the most interesting; for if it gives us less of the philosopher than its 
two predecessors did, it gives us more of the man—the man whom Mrs, Humphry 
‘Ward has recently made known to the great mass of ‘general readers’ by the 
striking though decidedly imaginative picture which she has drawn of him in 
* Robert Elsmere.’ ’—St. James’s Gazette. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHORS of “ THREE in NORWAY.” 


B.C. 1887: a Ramble in British Columbia. 


By J. A. Lees and W. J. CLUTTERBUCE, Authors of “Three in Norway.” 
‘With Map and 75 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Authors, 
Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 


** A narrative of veritable adventure, hardship, and exploration...... Readers of 
the former book will know what they may p= gel and, if they like a rollicking 
and lively style, their expectations will bo fully gratified...... We own to having 
been entertained from the first page to the last.”—Saturday Review. 


OUTLINES of JEWISH HISTORY. From 


B.C. 586 to O.E. 1885. By Lady Macnvs, Author of ‘‘ About the Jews since 
Bible Times.” Revised by M, FR1EDLANDER, Ph.D, Second Edition, with 3 
Maps, fcap. 8vo, 33 6d, 


PHYSICAL REALISM: being an Ana- 


lytical Philosophy from the Physical Objects of Science to the Physical Data 
r ~~ 4 By Tuomas Case, MA. Fellow and Senior Tutor, C.0,.0, Oxford. 
v0, 15s. 


FORCE and ENERGY : 


Dynamics, By GRANT ALLEN, 8y0, 78 6d. 


MASKS or FACES? A Study in the Psy- 


chology of Acting. By Witt1aM ArcHER, Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


PEN and INK: Papers on Subjects of More 


or Less Importance. By BRaANDER MatrHews, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


LEAVES of LIFE: Verses. By E. Nesbit, 


Author of “‘ Lays and Legends.” Crown 8yo, 5s. 


GRASS of PARNASSUS. A Volume of 


Selected Verses, By ANLREW Lana, Feap. 870, 6s. 


LIGHT THROUGH the CRANNIES: 


Parables and Teachings from the Other Side. First Series. Super-royal 
16mo, 1s, paper cover ; 1s 6d, cloth ; 2s 6d, vegetable vellum, gilt top. 


a Theory of 


NEW NOVELS. 
An IMPERFECT GENTLEMAN. By 


KATHARINE LEE (Mrs. Henry Jenner), Author of ‘A Western Wild- 
Flower,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 64. 


a Raney good and pleasant novel, suchas it isa pleasure to recommend,”’ 
m—Guardian, 


The SON of a STAR: a Romance of the 


Second Century. By BensamMin WarRD RicwARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo, 25s 6d. 


*,* The events upon which this story is founded relate to Bar-Cochebas or Bar- 
Cohab, the last of the great leaders of the Jewish people in the final struggle for 
national independence, 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 
SHE. 


By H. Rider Haggard. With 


ae Illustrations by M. Greiffenhagen and C. H, M. Kerr. Crown 8vo, 
3 ° 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, ILLUSTRATED, 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. By H. Rider 


——- With numerous Illustrations by C, H. M, Kerr. Crown 8yo, 
is e 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





THIS DAY. 


IN MEMORY OF THE 


REV. HENRY BRISTOW WILSON, B.D., 


Late Senior Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford, &c. 


; ' A SERMON 
Preached in the Parish Church of Great Staughton on Sunday, August 19th, 1888, 
By the Rev. R. B. KENNARD, M.A, Oxon., 
Rector of Marnhull, Dorset, 
Price 1s. 


ic 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo, price 5s, 


CIVILISATION AND PROGREgs 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER 


oe 


CH 





The Academy says :—“* The ability of Mr. Crozier consists ing remarka 
ness of detail vision, singular acumen of distinction—the power, so ¢, ble clea, 
seeing through millstones, of being in a manner clairvoyant....., This ~ 
subtle thinker.” Accurateang 


On Nov. 2 


PEF 


The Spectator says:—‘* The book of a very able man......The testim: : 

we are compelled to give to the high ability of this ambitious work is ey wich 
impartial...... Fall of original criticism......Great literary faculty......4 } 7 
less superficial than Mr. Buckle’s. sere DOK far 


a 
Knowledge says :—" No one can rise from the perusal of this work with 

conviction that its author has established a claim to stand high among th Ut the 

profound and original thinkers of the day......He has set himself an ambiti — 

and he has very narrowly indeed escaped entire success...... Will repay Ne 

reperusal,” Perusal an «This 
Speaking of ‘Robert Elsmere,” the Weekly News and Chronicle é we at 

“It is just this needed restatement of the great problems affecting ae vels.’=- 

existence here and hereafter that is forthcoming in this wonderfal hook of — 

Crozier’s. It is a book of wide range, dealing with history, science, rohan 





Comte’s philosophy, Carlyle’s politics, religion, government, aristocracy, 
’ 


democracy, and suchlike phases of the subject of its title. Each of the 


8€ divisions 




















is ee with remarkable ability, and Mr. Crozier is exceptionally thorough 
= ound...... The book is one worthy the attention and study of every thinking “Mr. 
them.’ 
Piccadilly says :—** The author has proved himself one of the most Profound and 7 It : 
brilliant of writers, not only by the subtle power of analysis which he exhibits in cess 

his treatment of the great historical writers and speculative thinkers whom he 

passes in review—Gibbon, Hume, Grote, Macaulay, Buckle, Comte, Carlyle 

Emerson, and Herbert Spencer—but by showing himself of equal, if not superior, 

altitude, even when measured by these great luminaries of thought, in that be 

has made in his work a contribution to the scientific treatment of Philosophic ang 

historical problems of the greatest value—a contribution second in importance 
cnly to the Theory of Evolution itself,” y 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. — 

MESSRS. 
’ 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S LIST, | — 
BABYLONIA, KHALDZA, and the EUPHRATES VALLEY, 
a A ce oly eR) 
E + By WitL1amM Francis Arnswo ; advance 
and Geologist to the Expedition. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Map, 323," — = 
INDIA and ITS PEOPLES, 

INDIA. By Sir Joun Srracuey, G.C.SI. 
Demy 8yvo, with Map, 15s. a, 
interest 





Bishop WILBERFORCE’S LIFE. 


“TFE of SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, Bishop |‘ 


vf Oxford and of Winchester. By his Son, REGINALD WILBERFORCE, With 
Portrait, Cabinet Edition, Revised, with Additional Letters, &, Crown 


8y0, 6s, “y 
HISTORY of IRELAND. a 
TWO CENTURIES of IRISH HISTORY: | A 
1691-1870. _ By W. K. Suxtivan, George SicErRsoN, J. H. Bripazs, Lord 
Epmonp Fitzmaurice, James R. THURSFIELD, and G. P. MAcpONELL. “7 


ny ya JAMES Bryce, M.P., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
» 15s. 
‘* The whole volume is among the most important and interesting contributions 
~ = Irish history which have appeared in recent years,”—St, James's 
azette. 


Demy 





The DISTRIBUTION of WEALTH. 


CAPITAL and WAGES. By Francis Mix101, 


M.A., Vicar of Middlewich. Demy 8vo, i5s, 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK’S NEW WORK. 


On the SENSES, INSTINCTS, and INTEL- 


LIGENCE of ANIMALS. With Special Reference to Insects. By Sir Joux 
Lussock, Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo, with 100 Illustrations, 5s, 


[INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. “ 
thing 
NEW NOVEL in ONE VOLUME. 


A FAIR EMIGRANT. By Rosa MutHot..a®), 


Author of ‘‘ Marcella Grace,” &c. With ntispiece, crown 8vo, 63. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATEBS.” 
The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO, 


11,894,000 bottles, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW LIST. 


AN IMPORTANT AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


on Nov. 26th, with 22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 Maps, and ‘numerous Fac-similes of Famous Letters, 2 vols. of 500 pp. each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN, 
OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 
The Romantic Career of a Brave Soldier Told in his Own Words. 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Photograph-Portrait, 6s. 


THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES: a Memoir. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


«This biography has a power not often seen, not often sought for either by reader or writer in modern times, The work will do much to help the es tablishment 
f Jefferies’s fame and place inliterature. It is a fine tribute to his memory ; and, as a piece of literature, a work of power and skill.””—Scotsman. 
. “Dangerous as it may be to speak well of a book, there can be little harm in saying that this ‘ Eulogy’ is at least as interesting as Mr. Besant’s most interesting 
novels,”"=-Daily News. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 243, and at every Library. 


PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. 
By JOHN COLEMAN. 
“Mr. Coleman’s book is lightness and brightness itself—vivaciously chatty......It attracts by the good stories it tells, and tho vivid fashion in which it tells 


them.” —Globe. , ’ 
“Jt can never be said that there is too much of this class of literature while books of such interest as that published by Mr. Coleman form the standard of 


merit,” —Yorkshire Post. 





2 vols, crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


AGATHA PAGE: a Novel. 


By ISAAC HENDERSON. With a Photograph Frontispiece after F. MoscHetes. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


THE SPECTRE OF THE CAMERA; or, the Professor’s Sister. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Author of “A Dream and a Forgetting,” &c. 
WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL.—On December 6th, 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


THE LEGACY OF CAIN. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman in White.” 





—_—— 











GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


T HIS MORTAL G © i Ms 
By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ Strange Stories,’’ “The Devil’s Die,” &c. 


“An extremely clever study of certain aspects of modern society......The plot, which is very sensational, moves rap‘dly, and the book seems to us greatly in 











advance of anything which we have previously read from Mr. Grant Allen’s caustic but clever pen.”’—Leeds Mercury. 





CHEAPER EDITION, with a NEW PREFACE, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. p 
HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. 
By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


“Herr Paulus’ is undoubtedly the best novel which Mr. Besant has written since ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’......It has plenty of life, humour, and 
’ interest.”-—Manchester Examiner, 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23; cloth, 2s 6d. 


THE MAN-HUNTER: Stories from the Note-Book of a Detective. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 


“Without doubt one of the best collections of detective stories ever produced.’’—Derbyshire Courier. 





THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 


With 19 Full-Page Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul, 
“Thrillingly interesting, intensely satirical, and undoubtedly clever.” —Perthshive Advertiser. 





SIXTH EDITION, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD: a Detective Story. 


By H. F. WOOD, Author of “The Englishman of the Rue Cain.” 





CHEAPER EDITION, with 17 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


IN PERIL AND PRIVATION. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 





THE HORSE AND HIS’ RIDER. 
By cr FOR BB Ax BY." 


.“* Tuormanby’s’ workmanship has been admirable. The lover of horse-flesh will not find a single dull page in his book... ..Nearly all ‘Thormanby’s ’ good 
things are amusing.”"=-Manchester Examiner. 





Immediately, CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


KING OR KNAVE?P a Novel. 
By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
am. Certain to be welcomed as a story of fresh and sustained interest, told with special force and picturesqueness.””—Globe. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
(Murders, Wrecks, Conspiracies, Riots, Insurrections, Forgeries, Duels, Battles, Fires, &c.) 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND _ CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


NEWEST NOVELS. 


1, Every one who read Lord DESART’S “LORD and LADY PICCADILLY” 
(of which Four large Editions have been published since its issue in July, 1887) 
should at once obtain his New Novel, which is now ready, in 2 vols. 


HERNE LODGE. By the Earl of Desart. 


*,* A 23 Edition of “Lord and Lady Piccadilly ’’ is now on Sale at every 
Bookstall. 


2. Mr. F. C. PHILIPS, the most rising of the younger. Novelists, whose 
**AS in a LOOKING-GLASS,” ‘‘The DEAN and HIS DAUGHTER,” ‘The 
STRANGE ADVENTURES of LUOY SMITH,” have been, perhaps, as much 
read as any Novels of the past year or two, has now ready, in 2 vols., 


LITTLE MRS. MURRAY, 
which the Scotsman concisely describes as ‘‘ The Adventures of a Young and 
Pretty Widow in Search of a Livelihood.” 


*,* A 23 Edition of “The Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith” is now on Sale 
at every Bookstall. 


3. KEPT SECRET, in 3 vols., is the title of 
Mrs. J. K. SPENDER’S New Novel. It is “clever and interesting” 
(Atheneum) ; “ powerfully and well written’’ (Scotsman) ; “ the interest never 
flags’? (Morning Post). 


4, ** Readers of ‘ANTINOUS,’ by GEORGE TAYLOR (Professor HAUSRATH), 
will not need a second invitation to read another novel from the same pen,” 
remarks the Glasgow Herald, and attention is therefore confidently called to 


ELFRIEDE. By George Taylor (Professor 
Hausrath). 2vols. ‘‘We rarely come upon anything so excellent in current 
fiction as ‘ Elfriede,’’’ says the Scotsman. 





NEWEST ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
At all BOOKSELLERS’. 


350,000 of the FRENCH EDITION have been SOLD. 


The Times says :—Danudet has never written, nor has any French author written 
for many years, anything so incisive, vigorous, or violent. The style isadmirable, 
the observation close, the satire keen.” 


1. ONE of the “FORTY” (“L’IMMORTEL’’). By 
ALPHONSE Davpet, Author of “ Tartariu sur les Alpes,” &c. Translated 
by Dr. A. W. VERRALL and MARGARET DE G, VERRALL, 63, 


WHITECHAPEL DOSS-HOUSE LIFE, WORK at the DOCKS, &c. 


2. OUT of WORK. By John Law. s 6d. “A 
relentlessly truthful picture of the East End as it is.”’—British Weekly. 


3. MISTERTON’S MISTAKE. By Walter Raymond. 
6s, ‘‘ Acharming idyll of Somersetshire.”—Academy. ‘A very real love 
of nature is displayed......A rural idyll.”’"—Post, ‘“ Well worth reading.” 
—Yorkshire Post. 


MORAL BIGAMIST: a Story of Ourselves in 
India, ‘‘ The sketches of Indian official and demi-official life are admirable. 
There is also an animated account of the fight in the Paiwar Pass, which 
gives a fairer notion of what battles are like on the frontier than whole 
bundles of despatches.”’"—St. James’s Gazette, 


A NEW SENSATIONAL STORY.—DEDICATED to WILKIE COLLINS, 
5. GHOST’S GLOOM. By J.G. Holmes. With a 


Frontispiece by William Parkinson. 6s. 


4. A 


IS MARRIAGE a FAILURE? A Reprint (by per- 
mission) of the Daily re Correspondence. With an Article on the 
PHILOSOPHY of MARRIAGE, by Mrs. Lynn Linton ; an Appendix on the 
MARRIAGE and DIVORCE LAWS of the WORLD, b . A. Smitu, 
Barrister-at-Law ; a GENERAL VIEW and SUMMING-UP of the QUES- 
ca » by Harry QuittTer, &. 306 pp., attractively bound, ls; post-free, 

8 2d, 








Daily Telegraph.—“ Three large portraits appear every month, with text, explana- 
tory, descriptive, anecdotal, and amusing. ‘Lhe whole production is good in style 
and execution.” 

Punch.—“ Every month, for the ridiculously small sum of 2s 6d.” 

Court Journal.—“An example of photography in a fine-art form that has hardly 
yet been approximated to. They are speaking likenesses, 


OUR CELEBRITIES: 
A Portrait Gallery. 


PORTRAITS BY WALERY (of Regent Street), 
MONOGRAPHS BY DR. LOUIS ENGEL. 
VOLUME L,, in large folio, artistic boards, price 12s 6d, is now ready, containing : 


The Duke of Cambridge, the Marquis of Salisbury, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Part I., 2s 6d; the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Sir Algernon Borthwick, Mr. 
George Lewis, Part II., 2s 6d; Lord Stanley of Preston, Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Lady Lindsay, Part III., 2s 6d; Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, Sir Charles Russell, 
Mr. Edmund Yates, Part IV.,2s 6d. Each Photograph is taken from a SPECIAL 
SITTING for “OUR CELEBRITIES,” (Monthly, 2s 6d, 


The First Volume of the UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 
Edited by Harry QUILTER, is now ready, price 12s 6d, containing :— 
ARTICLES by the Earl of Pembroke, Wilkie Collins, E. A. Freeman, Geo. 
Fleming, T. P. O’Connor, M.P., Henry James, W. E. Henley, F. H. Hill, Rev. H. 
R. Haweis, Grant Allen, Wm. Archer, Sir Edwin Arnold, Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
Emily Crawford, Dr. Verrall, Lewis Morris, Canon MacColl, the Editor, &c. ; 
PICTURES by Sir Fred. Leighton, Frank Holl, R.A., G. Boughton, A.R.A., 
D. G. Rossetti, Fred, Sandy, W. P. Frith, R.A., Colin Hunter, A.R.A., Walter 
Crane, Aumonier, J.°W. Waterhouse, A.R.A., E. J. Poynter, R.A., A. C. Moore, 
Hy. Moore, A.R.A., H. Herkomer, R.A., W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., Briton Riviére, 
Pelouse, Richemont, &c. (Mid-Monthly, 2s 6a, 


*,* Both the above Works are abmirably suited for 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 


NOW READY, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE UNIVERSAL REViEw 
Edited by HARRY QUILTER, 








CoNTENTS, 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION, 
Sir Joun Lussock, 
WALTER WREN. 
Professor Ray LANKESTER. 
The EpiTor, 


A SCULPTOR and a SHRINE. Samvet Burier, 


The “LAST WORD” on POLITICAL ECONOMY.  Profess 
(University of Vienna), . Barmy 


RICHARD JEFFERIES, Epwarp GARNETT, 
“SUUM CUIQUE.” H. ArtHur KENNEDY, 


The PROGRESS of WOMAN.—Part I. 
In POLITICS. Mrs, Henry Fawcett. 
In LITERATURE. Lucas MAtet, 
In SCHOLARSHIP, Miss Ciroven (Newnham), 
In MEDICINE. Mrs. ScHaruies, M.B. 


ONE of the FORTY. Axtrsonse Davpert. 
A DECORATIVE SOCIETY. Harry Quitter. 
RECENT LITERATURE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS (Full-Page). 


Miss Erxet Kine, 

“SLEEP.” Mrs. Henrietta Rag, 
**JACK.” Miss Nettie Huxtey. 
““IMOGEN.” Madame Canziani (née Stan). 
“A STUDY.” Mrs, Jopiina. 

*““WOMAN’S PLACE.” Mrs, PERUGINI. 

“A STUDY in JENA.” Miss A, C, CHANNER. 
“DAVID and GOLIATH.” H. A. Kennepy. 
“JUDITH.” Heyrwoop Sumner. 

The ARTS and CRAFTS. Water Crane. 
The MAN with the STAFF, TasacHerti. 


And Fifteen Smaller Illustrations, 


“DAWN.” 


London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. 





FOUR NEW NOVELS 


LIBRARIES. 
A WITCH ofthe HILLS. By Fiozzve 


WarDEN, Author of ‘The House on the Marsh,” “ A Dog withs 
Bad Name,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


CAROLINE. By Lady Linpsay. 


crown 8yo, 


The ROGUE. By W. E. Norris, Author 


of “ Major and Minor,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


From MOOR ISLES. By Jas 
Forueraitt, Author of “ Kith and Kin,” “ The First Violin,” &, 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

** Miss Fothergill has written another of her charming stories, as charming 
‘The First Violin.’...... Besides a refined appreciation of human nature, she 
possesses a delicate spontaneous humour which gives the charm of reality to even 
the most trivial scenes. ‘From Moor Isles’ will distinctly add to Miss Fother 
gill’s reputation.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


AT All 


1 vol 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street. 





NEW WORK on INDIAN AGRICULTURE. 
Just published, with 3 Maps and 80 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


* DIA in 1887: as seen by Ropert Wattacez, Professor of 
Agriculture and Rural Economy in the University of Edinburgh, 

“A genuine contribution to the description of matters of great importance.”- 
Spectator. ‘* A work of conspicuous merit and ability.’—Morning Post. “ Emi 
nently practical and suggestive.”’—Daily News, ‘* Professor Wallace’s instractive 
volume.”’—London Daily Chronicle. ‘A work of very solid qualities."’—Graphic 
“Contains an immense amount of useful information, and is very readable.” 
Land and Water. “A truly original book.”—Scottish Geographical Magazin, 
“Replete with valuable information.’”’—Indian Spectator, ‘An attractive 
readable, and suggestive work, which embraces the whole field of modern agri- 
culture.’—Calcutta Englishman. ‘‘This work is of great value.”—Bombay 
Gazette. “Should be studied by every one who has the development of the 
resources of the country at heart.”’—Times of India, 

Edinburgh: Oxiver and Boyp. London: Simpxrn, MarsHALL, and Co. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities — by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their ow? 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 








PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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WJ LLUSTRATED TABLE BOOKS. 


BRENTAy 


ALL 


INCE 
vith 


vol, 


J Bess rE 


BBSESaN 


WALKS IN PALESTINE. 


ENRY A. HARPER, Author of ‘Illustrated Letters to my Children from the Holy 
rhe Laure by Hated by 24 Photogravares from Photographs taken by C. V. Shadbolt. Royal 4to, 25, 
‘od boards, gilt edges. 
cere book there isan edition de luxe, limited to 100 copies. The plates areon India paper, 
i Pechon on hand-made paper, and the volume is handsomely bound in classic vellum, with gilt top and 
le : 
ae Se 


1R1S H PICTURES. 


sh Pen and Pencil. By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., Authur of “ Norwegian Pictures,” “ Pictures 
wav allen d,” &. With a Map and 133 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs, imperial 8vo, 
~ dsome.cloth, gilt edges ; full morocco, 25s. 
tt treats of Ireland in @ quiet, calm spirit, which is unusual as it is welcome at this period. The illustra- 
“Tt — executed, and are valuable additions to the written descriptions.”—Times, 
tions are be hard to find a more handsome gift-hook.”—Scotsman, 


: 1 wormstrations are excellent.’”’—Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


NEW ANNUALS FOR PRESENTATION. 


Now ready, price 7s, handsome cloth ; 8s 61, extra cloth gilt; 10s 64, half-calf. 


THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW SERIES. 


i es of Interesting Reading, with 36 Page Pictures and 200 other Illustrations 
Contains 856 pan by the Best Artists. 











A Story in Forty-two Chapters, entitled— HEALTH and ILL-HEALTH. By ALrrep Scuo- 
GREAT-GRAN DMAMMA SEVERN. By L&sLIZ FIELD, M.D. Prevention versus Cure—What is 
Kern. Illustrated by F. Dadd. , Life?—What is Health?—How to Improve our 
“There is not a better serial running than Leslie Constitution — Infection —Improper Food—Ven- 
Grandmamma Severn.’ ’’—Aberdeen tilation—Drainage—Heat and Cold—Clothing— 


ith’s ‘Great- 
se - Work—The Three Stages of Life. Our Boys and 
PRINCESS SARAH. By Jonn STRANGE WINTER, Girls.—Infants—Growth of Children—Children’s 
Author of ‘‘Bootle’s Baby.” Illustrated by Hygiene—Exercise—The Spine in Ohildren—A 
Gordon Browne. Little Anatomy—Mental Development. Inside a 
The QUEEN’S HOMES. By ©. E. Pascoz. The Brain.—On Nerves—Motion and Sensation—The 
Household—Kensington Palace—Frog- Brain—Vivisection—Phrenology—The Bridge of 


a ‘House—Claremont—Buckingham Palace— Life—A Central Eye—Alcohol and the Brain— 
Windsor Castle—Virginia Water—Osborne— Value of Habit—Healthy Brains—Love and 
Balmoral. Illustrated with numerous fine Headaches—Fainting, &c. 

by special permission. LEAVES from an AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL. 


> _Engravings, i ene 
The STORY of the ARMADA. With Portraits and | gHoRT STORIES. By Aveta E. Orpen, Grace A. 
Facsimile Despatches. By W. J. Harpy. Prestwicu, Esmé Stuart, L. G. Seauix, J 
BEST SHIPMATE : a Sea Officer’s Reminiscence. ? » li. G. ,» JAMES 
MY Corruzs, Author of “The Green BakER, ANNE FELLOWES, Mrs. Macquorp, M. A. 
By Moy ? Curro1s, ELENA CaSELLA, and others, 
PROBLEMS of PLAY, and other SOCIAL | NATURAL HISTORY NOTES and ANECDOTES. 
PAPERS. By the Author of “Occupations of a sap MTs all SCIENCE, DISCOVERY, 
tired Life.”* an y N. 
ITALIAN EXPLORERS in AFRICA: Incidents of | BIOGRAPHIES, TRAVEL-SKETCHES, ESSAYS, 
‘Adventure, With Portraits. VARIETIES, &c. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL 


A Handsome Volume of $28 pages, with 10 Coloured Lithographs, and a profusion of Wood-Engravings, 
Among a host of other Interesting Stories and Articles are the following :— 
MARCUS STRATFORD’S CHARGE; or, Roy’s | BIOGRAPHIOAL SKETCHES:—PETER CART- 
Temptation. By Evetyn E, GREEN. WRIGHT. By J. Raprorp Tomson, M.A.— 
MARGARETTA COLBERG: a Tale of the Reforma- | SAMUEL MORLEY. By G. H. Pixe.—The 








tion. By A, E. ORPEN. | BISHOP of DERRY and Mrs. ALEXANDER By 
OLDGWEN. By ANNE BEALE, T. B. Witson, M.A.—Sir HERBERT EDWARDES, 
PERFECTION, By E. J. WHATELY. HENRI LASSERRE. By Dr. Wa. Weicut.—Mrs. 
For BETTER, for WORSE, For GOD and MY HEMANS. By Lity Wartson.—ION KEITH 


NEIGHBOUR, and other Sketches. By Rutu FALCONER, and others, 

Lam. JANET MACFARLANE’S PRAYER, By Am 
The PROBLEM of the POOR. By W. J. Gonpow. | ‘i, Bann, ee 

lasgow Foundry 8, e@ Boys’ Brigade, the 2 . . 

Edinburgh Industrial Brigade, the Vennel School, | * TO. Gon and onthe Continent. By Mrs: BuewEn. 
House of Refuge, Eeinbureh Missions.’ "° | EARLY MISSION WORK in IRELAND. By E. J. 
ISLAM. By the Rev. W. J. SmiTH, M.A. WHATELY, 
PARIS at the TIME of the REFORMATION. By | FAMILY SERMONS. By the Revs. Dr. J. Monro 
Ricuarp Heatu. Gipson, ALFRED ROWLAND, LL.B., GorDON CaL- 
Qu LEAVING BEHIND, the LONG SERMON, THROP, M.A., Dr. Hua MacmILLan, ALFRED 
LETTICE and KATE, &c, By IsaBeLLa FrviE Norris, the Dean of ARMAGH, and others. 
CHILDREN’S STORIES. By Grace STERBING, 


Maro. 
| The PARABLES of OUR LORD. By Hespa Crona Tempe, Emma LEsLiz, G. S. REANEY, E. A. 


StrETron, Author of *‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,’’ &c. CaMPBELL, and others. 
ST, JOHN: Apostle, Evangelist, and Seer, By Dr, | LETTERS to MY CHILDREN from the EAST. By 
8. G. GREEN HENRY A, HARPER. 





RALPH ELLISON’S OPPORTUNITY. By Lestiz | BIBLE NOTES and QUERIES. 
Keira. | RELIGIOUS RECORD of the YEAR. 
Price 7s, cloth boards ; 83 6d, extra boards, gilt edges ; 103 6d, half-bound in calf; or in Two Half-Yearly 
Volumes for Libraries, 3s 6d each, 





The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. The The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


Tenth Volume of the “Boy’s Own Paper,”’ con- | The Ninth Volume of the “ Girl’s Own Paper,” 
taining 848 pages of Tales of Schoolboy Life, and | containing 848 pages of Interesting and Useful 
of Adventure on Land and Sea; Outdoor and | Reading. Stories by Popular Writers; Music by 
Indoor Games for every Season; Amusements for Eminent Composers ; Practical Papers for Young 
Summer and Winter; and Instructive Papers Housekeepers ; Medical Papers by a well-known 
written so as to be read by Boys and Youths. Practitioner; Needlework (plain and fancy) ; 
With many Coloured and Wood Engravings. Helpful Papers for Christian Girls; Papers on 
Price 8s, in handsome cloth; 93 6d, gilt edges; Reasonable and Seasonable Dress, &c. Profusely 
12s 6d, half-morocco. Illustrated. Price 8s, in handsome cloth ; 9s 6d, 


with gilt edges ; 12s 6d, half-morocco. 


|The TRACT MAGAZINE pe COTTAGER and ARTISAN 


ANNUAL VOLUME contains Stories and ANNUAL VOLUME. The Volume for Working 





Sketches by P. B. PowER, Mrs. NUGENT JACKSON, IY 
People in Town and Country. Full of Large 
cr Pacn't, 5. 4. Gowasne, — Pictures, forming quite a eR Scrap-Book. 
others, With numerous an tt Wate 16a" = Much of the letterpress is in large type. 1s 6d, 
? o ESERSIONS, 18 O0e in pretty coloured cover ; 2s 6d, cloth boards, gilt. 
The CHILD’S COMPANION and | OUR LITTLE DOTS ANNUAL. 
JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR ANNUAL. Full The Volume of “ Our Little Dots.’”” With Coloured 
of Pretty Pictures and Interesting Reading for Frontispiece and a host of — Pictures, with 
Young Folks, with a Coloured Frontispiece. Little Stories in large type. 1s 6d, in attractively 
1s 6d, in attractively coloured boards; 2s, neat coloured boards ; 2s, neat cloth ; 2s 6d, handsome 

cloth; 2s 6d, handsome cloth, full gilt. cloth gilt. 


*.* In addition to the above List, the Religious Tract Society has also just 





—_—— 
tHE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 


BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 
LUMES 


NEW VO 3 

The HITTITES ; or, the Story of 
a Forgotten Empire. By A. H. Sarcr, LL.D., 
eo i gg of Comparative Philology, 
Oxford, &. By-Paths of Bible Knowledge. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 23 6d, cloth boards. 

The DISEASES of the BIBLE. By 
Sir J. Rispon Bennett, M.D., F.R.S., ex-Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Physicians, 236d. 

ANIMALS of the BIBLE. BY H. 
CuIcHESTER Hart, M.A., Naturalist to Sir G. 
Nares’s Arctic Expedition and Professor Hull’s 
Palestine Expedition, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
3s, cloth boards, 


CHRISTIAN CLASSICS SERIES. 
The OBEDIENCE of a CHRIS- 


N MAN. By Witu1am TrnpDALE, Translator 
and Martyr. Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, 
Introduction, and Analysis, by Richarp LOvETT, 

-A., Editor of the New Edition of Demaus’s 
“William Tyndale,” &. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


Next to the English New Testament, this book was 
one of the strongest forces in developing the evan- 
gelical as distinct from the political Reformation. . 

US HOMO. Why did 
God become Man? By AnsELm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Translated from the Original 
Latin. Crown 8vo, 2s, cloth boards, gilt top. 
The ENCHIRIDION addressed 
to LAURENTIUS. Being a Treatise on Faith, 
Hope, and Love. By Avaustine, Bishop of 
Hippo. Crown 8vo, 2s, cloth boards, gilt top. 
De INCARNATIONE VERBI 
DEI. On the Incarnation of the Word. By 
ArtHanasius, Archbishop of Alexandria. With 
an Introduction, 2s, cloth boards, gilt top. 


PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 
SPECIAL VOLUMES. 
NON-CHRISTIAN PHILO- 
SOPHIES of the AGE. Containing Eight Tracts 
—Nos. 7, 8, 17, 29, 34, 40, 47, 48—by Professors 
BLalki£, RaDFoRD THOMSON, PorTER, IvERACH, 
and the late Rev. W. F. W1LKINSON. 3s 6d, cloth. 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 
ofthe WORLD. Containing the Six Tracts, Nos, 
14, 18, 25, 33, 46, 51. By Sir W. Murr, Drs. 
LeaGe, Murray MITCHELL, and LU, B. REYNOLDs. 
2s 6d, cloth boards, 

The HIGHER CRITICISM. Con- 
taining the Six Tracts by the Dean of CaNTER- 
BurY, the late Dean Howson, Principal Wace, 
and Professors A. B. Bruce and F, Gobet. 
2s 6d, cloth boards. 


THE CHURCH HISTORY SERIES. 


1. PRELUDES to the REFORMA- 
TION: from Dark to Dawn in Europe. By the 
Rev. Canon Pennineton, Author of ‘* The Life 
of Wycliffe,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 
cloth boards. . 

2.The REFORMATION in 
FRANCE: from its Dawn to the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. By Ricuarp Heat, Author 
of ‘* Historic Landmarks,”’ Illustrated, crown 
8vo, 2s 6d, cloth boards, . 

3. The REFORMATION in 
FRANCE: after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. By Ricuarp Hear. Illustrated by 
Portraits, crown 8vo, 23 6d, cloth boards. 

4, The COUNCIL of TRENT: a 
Study of Roman Tactics. By T. Ruys Evans, of 
Brighton, Translator of Martensen’s ‘* Jacob 
Boehme.”’ Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth boards. 


RECENT BIOGRAPHY. 


LOUISA of PRUSSIA, and other 
Sketches. By Rev. Joun Ke tty, Editor of 
“Short Biographies for the People,” and the 
“ Present-Day Tracts.’ With Portraits and 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 23 6d, cloth boards. 

SHORT BIOGRAPHIES for the 
PEOPLE. Vol. V. contains :—Philip Doddridge, 
Bishop Hooper, Philip Henry, Bishop Wilson of 
Calcutta, Henry Cooke of Belfast, John Newton, 
Ulrich Zwingli, Matthew Henry, Patrick Hami!- 
ton, John Bunyan, Rowland Hill, and Thomas 
Charles of Bala. 1s 6d, cloth boards. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


INDOOR GAMES and RECREA- 
TIONS: a yy oo Encyclopedia for Boys. 
Edited by G. A. Hutcuison. Including Chapters 
by J. N. Masketrnr, Lieutenant-Colonel 
CuTHELL, Dr. GorDON StaBies, R.N., Rev. A. 
N. Maran, M.A., ©. Sransreitp-Hicks, Dr. 
SrrRaDLinG, and others. ‘Boy’s Own Book- 
shelf.” Vol. VIII. With many Engravings, 
4to, 8s, cloth boards, gilt edges. A splendid Gift- 
Book for Boys, especially at this season. The 
articles comprising it have appeared in the various 
Volumes of the * Boy’s Own Paper,” many of 
which are now quite out of print. 

GIRL’S OWN INDOOR BOOK. 
Edited by Cuartes Peters. With over 150 
Illustrations, 4to, 8s, cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Containing practical helps to girls in all matters 
relating to their material comfort and moral well- 
being, by the Author of ‘‘ How to be Happy though 

Married,” Dora de Blaquiere, Dora Hope, Marie 

Karger, Lady Macfarren, Lady Lindsay, Ernst Pauer, 

Sir John Stainer, the Hon. Victoria Grosvenor, John 

C. Staples, Canon Fleming, “ Medicus,” Rath Lamb, 

Sophia Caulfeild, and many others. 


ublished an assortment of Illustrated Stories, 


Picture-Books, Packets of Coloured Cards, &c., particulars of which will be found in the GENERAL and ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES to be had gratis on application. 


London; 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. Retail Depots: 65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD; and 164 PICCADILLY. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
THROUGH the HEART of ASIA, OVER 


the PAMIR to INDIA. By Gasriet Bovvator. With 250 Illus- 


trations by Albert Pépin. Royal 8vo. (Shortly. 
ART in the MODERN STATE. By Lady 
Ditxe. Demy 8vo,93 (This day. 


UNTRODDEN PATHS in ROUMANIA. By 


Mrs. WALKER, Author of “‘ Eastern Life and Scenery.” With 78 Tllustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 103 6d. [ Ready. 


ROUND ABOUT NEW ZEALAND. Being 


Notes from a Journal of Three Years’ Wandering in the Antipodes. By KH. 
W. Payton. With 20 Illustrations by the Author, large crown erin da 
is day. 


LIFE ABOARD a BRITISH PRIVATEER 


in the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. Being the Journals of Captain Woodes 
Rogers, Master Mariner. With Notes and Illustrations by Robert CO. Leslie, 
large crown 8vo. (Neat week. 


MARINE ENGINES and BOILERS. By 


GrorGE C. V. Houmes, Secretary of the Institution of Naval Architects, 
Whitworth Scholar. With 69 Woodcuts, large crown 8vo. (Next week. 


EVOLUTION of ANCIENT HINDUISM. 


By A.M. Fioyer. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


SKETCH of the FIRST PRINCIPLES of 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. By J. Dovetas. Numerous Illustrations, ore ghe - 
ortly. 


MEMOIRS of a ROYALIST. By Count de 


Eanes Translated from the French by C, B. Pirman. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
28. 


“These volumes are to us the most interesting and instructive that have issned 
from the press of France for many years. They are the posthumous record of 
the opini and t of one of the noblest of men who have taken part in 
modern French history.””—Edinburgh Review. 


MODERN METHUSELAHS; or, Short 


Biographical Sketches of a few advanced Nonagenarians or actual Centenarians 
who were distinguished in Art, Science, Literature, or Philanthropy. Also 
brief notices of some individuals remarkable chiefly for their longevity. With 
an Introductory Chapter on “ Long-Lasting.” By Joun Burn BAILEY. 
Demy 8vo0, 10s 6d. 


**A curious and interesting volume...... Well written, entertaining, and in- 
structive.’’—Morning Post. 


The LIFE of the RIGHT HON. W. E. 


FORSTER. By T. Wemyss Reip. 2 vols. demy 8vo. Fourth Edition, with 
Portraits, 32s. 


The PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURAL 


PRACTICE as an INSTRUCTIONAL SUBJECT. By J. Wriautson, 
M.R.AC., F.C.S., &., Professor of Agriculture in the Normal School of 
Science and Royal School of Mines, With Geological Map, crown 8vo, 5s. 


WITH the CAMEL CORPS UP the NILE. 


By Count GueicuEeNn, Grenadier Guards. With numerous Sketches by the 
Author. Second Edition, large crown 8vo, 9s. 


PRINCE EUGENE of SAVOY. By Colonel 


G. B. Ma.ueson, C.8,I. With Portrait and Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 


STUDIES NEW and OLD. By W. L. 


Courtney, M.A., LL.D., of New College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Constructive 
Ethics.” Crown 8vo, 63, 























NEW EDITIONS. 
CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


The CABINET EDITION. 
Now complete in 32 Vols. small fcap. 8vo, marble paper sides, cloth backs, with 
uncut edges, 1s hb. 


Each Volume contains 8 Illustrations reproduced from the Originals. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
Handsomely printed and bound in cloth, and published at 1s a volume, 
Thirty-four Volumes are now ready. 





GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


A NEW and UNIFORM EDITION, in 10 vols. crown 8vo. 





Diana of the Crossways. Vittoria. 
Evan Harrington. Rhoda Flemi 
' ming. 

The Ordeal of Richard , 

Feverel, Beauchamp’s Career. 
The. Adventures of Harry | The Egoist. 

chmon: The Shaving of Shagpat: an 

Sandra Belloni, originally} Arabian Entertainment; 

Emilia in England. and Farina. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


| MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S.: a Novel. 
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ALBEMARLE Streep 
’ 


November, 1843 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW Wor, 


DANIEL O’CONNELL.—His POLITi¢ 
and PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. Kdited, wi al 
of his Life and Times, by Wm. J. FirzParrick, F.S.A, Portes 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s, u, 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. _ Being the 


Whewell Lectures, delivered before the University of Cambri 
in 1887, By the late Sir H. SuMNER MAINE, 8yo, 75 63 Ridge 


THREE COUNSELS of the DIVIN 
MASTER for the CONDUCT of the SPIRITUAL LIFE. | 
The Commencement.—II. The Virtues.—III. The Conflict, 7 
E, Meyrick Govursurn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 2 vols, cry, 5 
8vo, 16s. " 


LIVES of TWELVE GOOD MEN. By Jo, 


W. Bureon, B.D., late Dean of Chichester. Second Edition, ; 
vols. crown 8vo, 24s. ni 


th Noting 


1. Martin JosEPH Rovuru. 7. Ricwakp GReEswett, 

2. Hueu James Rose. 8. Henry Octavius Coxe 

3. CHARLES MarRiorT, * 9. Henry Lonevevitts Masso: 
4. EpwakpD HaAwkINs. 10. WittiamM Jacosson, ied 
5. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. 11. Cuarnes Pace Epey, 

6. Ricuarp Lyncu Corron. | 12. Cuarzes Lonever Hicorys 








The CAREER of MAJOR GEORGE BROAp. 
FOOT, C.B., in AFGHANISTAN and the PUNJAB. Con} 
piled from his Papers and those of Lords Ellenborough sj 
Hardinge. By Major WM. Broaproot, R.E. Portrait aif 
Maps, 8vo, 15s. 


by B 

NOTES of CONVERSATIONS with thp inc 

DUKE of WELLINGTON, 1831-1851. By the late Earl §r.f) men 

HOPE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. and 

THREE GENERATIONS of ENGLIS 

WOMEN; or, Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs, Jot: De 

Taylor—Mrs. Sarah Austin—and Lady Duff Gordon, By Jann 

Ross. Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. ma] 

S re 

PRINCIPAL SHAIRP and HIS FRIENDS) «J 
By Professor Kniaur, of St. Andrews University. Portrait,$n,) 
15s. q 

it i 


LIFE of SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS, F.R34, 


Civil Engineer. By Wm. Pote, F.R.S., Hon. Secretary of tie © 
Institute of Civil Engineers. Portrait and Illustrations, 81,7 
16s. : 


The INFALLIBILITY of the CHURCH) 


A Course of Divinity Lectures. By Grorce Satmon, DD, 
Provost of Trinity Coll., Dublin. 8vo, 12s. 


A BROKEN STIRRUP-LEATHER. Byf a 


ext 













CHARLES GRANVILLE, Author of “ Sir Hector’s Watch.” Secoui A 
Edition, post 8vo, 2s 6d. ‘ Bi 

C. 

STEPHEN HISLOP: Pioneer Missionary} 
and Naturalist in Central India. 1844-1863. By Gzorce Sum, — = 
LL.D., Author of “ Life of William Carey,” &c. Portrait au! G 
Illustrations, 8vo, 143. G 
The INVISIBLE POWERS of NATURE} ° 


Some Elementary Lessons in Physical Science for Beginner 
By E. M. Caituarp. Post 8vo, 63. 


By the Hon. Emity Lawtess, Author of “Harrish.”’ Cheapét 
Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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5 NOTICE. 


eee OE OOOO 


EDWARD STANFORD 


RKg 





ITIC4y 
‘ith Notiog 
+ Pons BEGS TO ANNOUNCE HIS 
5 the 
x REMOVAL 
16g, 
IVI FROM 
LIFE, I 
flict, i 
kent 55 CHARING CROSS AND 138 & 14 LONG ACRE 
y Joh 
in i 
«1 26 & 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
ms Twenty doors Westwards from his former house at Charing Cross. 
AD. 
3. Con, 
ugh ani 
alt tai This—the second compulsory removal of the firm—has been occasioned by the purchase of No. 54 Charing Cross 


by H.M. Government, and the consequent reduction of space could not be contemplated in connection with ever- 

thef, increasing demands upon it for the storage of Ordnance and Geological Maps under the contract with H.M. Govern- 
rl 8uf ment for the Sole Agency in England and Wales. A commodious site was fortunately secured within a short distance, 
and a new building has been erected upon it, with the sole object of concentrating and facilitating business. 


LISH All the Sale Departments for Maps, Books, and Stationery will be found on the ground floor. The Geographical 
—_ Department has been removed from 13 and 14 Long Acre, for the greater convenience of authors and publishers. The 
f—  map-mounting is done on the premises. The enormous and daily increasing stock of Ordnance Survey Maps, recently 

© removed from the old Depét in St. Martin’s Place, is all kept on the premises. The whole building has been designed 

NDS. j and arranged to suit the convenience of the public and the necessities of the business. 
iit, Sr, 
a The policy of the house will remain the same as ever. Quality and efficiency will be the first considerations, and 

it is hoped that, by studying the wishes and requirements of the public, the same confidence and support will be 


8, 





of tin extended to the firm in Cockspur Street which have been accorded to it for six-and-thirty years in Charing Cross. 
» Bn, ’ All communications should henceforth be addressed as above. 
CH, 
DD, 
OUTLINE OF EDWARD STANFORD’S BUSINESS. 
By ADMIRALTY CHARTS. GUIDE BOOKS. PAMPHLETS. 
roond ATLASES. INDIAN GOVERNMENT MAPS. PASSPORTS. 
BOOKBINDING. LIBRARY MAPS. PERIODICALS. 


CIVIL SERVICE REQUISITES. 
ay «=DRAWING. 
ut, — ENGRAVING. 
and GEOGRAPHY. 

| GEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

4 ” MAPS. 
Ef GLOBES. 





LITHOGRAPHY. 

LONDON—MAPS. 

MAP-MOUNTING. 

MILITARY BOOKS. 

ORDNANCE MAPS. 

PALESTINE FUND PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 








PHYSICAL MAPS. 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 

s MAPS. 
STATIONERY. 
TOURISTS’ MAPS. 

8 BOOKS. 


*,* EDWARD STANFORD'S stock of Maps and Books comprises all the leading Publications of other Publishers, as. 


well as those in his own Catalogues. A special feature is made of Maps published abroad by Foreign Governments and Publishers. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
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MESSRS. BELLS NEW BOOKg 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 

Illustrated with Choice Photogravures by Hanfstaengl, of Muuich, 2 vols. royal 4to, handsomely bound, fall morocoo, gilt, £8 net, 
CONTEMPORARY GERMAN ART 

As Illustrated by Paintings Exhibited at the Centenary Festival of the Royal Berlin Academy of Art 


140 Photogravures, with Descriptive Text by LUDWIG PIETSCH. Translated by N. D’ANVERS, 
THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 200 COPIES. 


Now ready, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED with COPPER-PLATES, ETCHINGS, and ENGRAVINGS, foap. 4to, 210 
THE HISTORY OF HAMPTON COURT PALAGR 
Vol. If. In STUART TIMES. ‘* 
By ERNEST LAW, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. ~™ 


By JACOB GRIMM. Translated from the Fourth Edition, with Notes and Appendix, by J. 8. STALLYBRASS, 
Vol. 1V. (completing the Work). Demy 8vo, 18:. 


ConTFENTS :—Supplement (collected from the Author’s Posthumous Notes by Professor E. H. Meyer, of Berlin).—Appendix, by the Author —Ang] 
Genealovies.—Superstitions.—Spells.—Index. 7 310-Saxoy 


Now ready, PART XI. (SOL—VEC), imperial 8vo, 5s. 


BRYAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY op 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Wich a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Eulargad. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG, B.A., Author of ‘Peter de Wint,” “ Scottish Painters,’ &c.; and R. E. GRAVES, of the British Maseum, 
NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. ae 
A CONCISE HISTORY OF PAINTING 
By Mra. CHARLES HEATON, Author of “ The History of the Lifeiof Albrecht Durer of Niirnberg.” 
New Edition, Revised, by COSMO MONKHOUSE. Small post 8vo, 53. 
Immediately, with 2 Portraits, Pott 4to, 43. 
THE HIGH-CASTE HINDU WOMAN 


By PUNDITA RAMABAT SARASVATI. 
With an Introduction by RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M, M.D., Dean of the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


Immediately, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE DRAMAS OF SOPHOCLES. 


_ f. ndered into English V-rse, Dramatic and Lyric, by Sir GEORGE YOUNG, Bart., formarly Fallow of Trinity Collega, Cambridge, 











: 
8, 1885, 























St, 











Small post 8vo, 63. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: a Literary Biography. 
By KARL ELZE, Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by L. DORA SCHMITZ. 


**A useful work of reference—perhaps more useful than any Engli-h book of the kind.”—Saturday Review. 
“Ir deserves to take rank as a standard work on Shakespeare.” —Scotsman, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. Handsomely bound, with Design by Gordon Browne. Fcap. 8vo, 10a 6d. 


PARABLES FROM NATURE. 


By the late Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. 
Profusely Illustrated by Eminent Artists. With Short Memoir by J. H. EWING. 








NEW VOLUME of the CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 


MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. A Collec- | The BUILDING of the BRITISH ISLANDS: ) 


tion of Examples in Arithmetic, Trigonometry, Mensaration, a Study in Geographical Evolation. By A. J. Juxes-Brows:, § 
Theory of KEqnations, Analytical Geometry, Statics, aud F.G S., of the Geological Society of Eugland and Wales. Sauii 
Dynamics (for Army and Indian Civil Service Candidates). By post Svo, 73 6d. 

J. M. Dyer, M.A. (Senior Mathematical Scholar at Oxford), 
Assistant-Master at Eton College, and R, Prowpe Swiru, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Cheltenbam College. 6s. NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 103 64. A HISTORY of PROSE FICTION. By 

KEY or COMPANION to WRIGZEY’S Joun Coun Duntor. A New Edition, Revised, with Notes 
COLLECTION of EXAMPLES and PROBLEMS in PURE Appendices, and Index, by Henry Witson. 2 vols., 53 each. 
and MIXED MATHEMATICS. Being Illustrations of Mathe- “A val:able addition to Bohn’s Standard Library."—St. James's Gazette. 
matical Processes and Methods of Solution. By th | A. 
Wric 3 .R.A.S., &., of St. John’a College, C su: br : a 

ERE see ny ne ae _ NEW VOLUMES of BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
Val. L, price 103 6d; Vol. II., just published, price 123 6d. 


Captain MARRYAT’S PETER SIMPLE. 
A a conn ee “4 cn eo — With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Small poat 8vo, 3s 64. 


Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 Full-Page Lilustrations, 
“The excellence of this work leads us to look forward with great interest to small post 8vo, 3s 6d. 








tle publication of the second volume.’’—Nature. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARi. 
eT RT ee trea neton initio’, Wirser, PLUTARCH’S MORALS: Ethical Essays 
By T. Cotuins, M.A., Head-Master of the Latin School, Newport, | Translated by the Rev. A. R. Suinteto, M.A. 53. 
Salop. | 
Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 
NGL ES fi TRANSLATI N NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
Se eae or we DEL ten SCHOPENHAUER On the FOURFOLD 


Master at Sherborne School. | ROOT of the PRINCIPLE of SUFFICIENT REASON, and 0a 
KEY wo the above, 4s. the WILLin NATURE. Translated from the German. 58. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUES OF MESSRS. BELL’S PUBLICATIONS SENT POST-FREE ON APPLIVATION. 
London: GEORGE BézLL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
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